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DID JOHN WESLEY WEAR A WIG? 


Much has lately been written in “ N. & Q.” on 
er wig. I would venture now to ask, 
Bd John Wesley wear a wig? the answer to 
which question I imagine to be in the negative. 
There is an anecdote of an old lady who went to 
bear a popular out-door preacher of the past cen- 
tary; and, on being asked as to the sermon, re- 
pled, that the crowd prevented her from getting 
sfficiently near for hearing, but that she was 

y gratified, for she “saw his blessed wig.” 
forget the preacher's name whose head was 
covered by this anecdotal wig: perhaps it was 
George Whitefield, whose portraits represent him 
# wearing a small “ bob” wig. 

What is the authority for the received portraits 
John Wesley? I have three engravings of him 
now before me—full-face and three-quarter; and 
they agree, in every respect, with the profile por- 
Gaitof him given, without a painter's name, as 
the frontispiece to Southey’s Lafe (the edition of 
1846, edited by the Rey. C. C. Southey). In all 
these the long hair falls low upon the shoulders, 
aad its two rows of curls are so regularly arranged 
and neatly trimmed, as to suggest the idea of a 
th This was in Wesley’s old age, when we read 
of him that, in the street of a crowded city, he 
attracted notice by “his long hair, white and 


bright as silver.” (Southey, ii.397.) This would 
seem to refer to his own hair, and not that of a 
wig. I fancy that Wesley had as great an anti- 
pathy to wigs as he had to tea; and, while he 
considered that he injured his health by drinking 
tea, his mother thought that his constitution was 
impaired by his wearing his hair to so great a 
length. So, here was an iastance of tea versus 
hair. The tea he readily gave up and heartily 
denounced; but he was a very Absalom for his 
long locks, and refused to part with them. When 
an Oxford undergraduate, he permitted them to 
flow over his shoulders in an unkempt state; and 
when remonstrated with for the singularity they 
caused in his appearance, he replied that the 
money employed in the vile fashion of powdering 
and dressing the hair would be much better 
bestowed upon the poor. “As to my hair,” he 
said, “Iam much more sure that what this en- 
ables me to do is according to the Scripture, than 
I am that the length of it is contrary to it.” 
Eventually he condescended to adopt the middle 
course proposed by his brother Samuel, and to cut 
it somewhat shorter, “ by which means the sin- 
gularity of his appearance would be lessened with- 
out entrenching upon his meritorious economy.” 
(Southey, i. 63.) 

That exceedingly careful writer, Mrs. Charles, 
has, I think, made a little slip in her description 
of John Wesley: “a small man, rather thin, with 
the neatest wig,” &c. (Diary of Mrs. Kitty Tre- 
vylyan, p. 41.) But, elsewhere, she quotes John 
Nelson's description of Wesley preaching at Moor- 
fields: “ As soon as he got upon the stand, he 
stroked back his hair.” (See also Southey’s Léfe 
for this.) In 1743, when Wesley was so brutally 
attacked by the mob at Walsall, they caught him 
“ by the hair” and dragged him from the door of 
the house. Afterwards, cowed by his boldness 
and words, one of the ringleaders said, “ Follow 
me, and not one soul here shall touch a hair of 
your head.” (Southey, i. 393.) All this is ad- 
verse to his wearing a wig. Wesley also, in 

reaching on dress, inveighed against men “ wear- 
ing gay, fashionable, or expensive perukes”; and 
although he did not, in precise words, condemn 
the wearing of wigs, yet, when he was asked, in 
the Conference of 1782, if it were well for the 
preachers to powder their hair and to wear arti- 
ficial curls, he merely said, that to “ abstain from 
both is the more excellent way.” The portraits of 
him, however, convey the idea that his long and 
carefully-curled hair is a wig; or, if not a wig, 
how were those curls produced? Wesley would 
appear to have thought the employment of a per- 
ruquier a sinful waste of money. Whence, too, 
that portrait? who was the painter ? 

There is a picture by an American artist, Mr. 
Geo. Washington Brownlow, representing Wesley 
preaching on his father’s tomb in Epworth church- 
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June, 1742. It is a charming picture, in 
the style of Frith, and worthy of that artist; and 
it has been photographed on a large scale by Mr. 
C. Thurston Vicowers. In this picture we have 
the familiar figure of Wesley, with his aged fea- 
tures and long silvery hair with its two rows of 
curls, This is clearly an error, as Wesley was 
only thirty-nine years old at the time. He 
preached in the evening: but the lighting of this 

icture is certainly not later than the noonday 

our (as determined by the position of the church) ; 
and the hearers of Wesley do not answer to his 
own description of the scene, either in numbers or 
in the way in which they evinced their feelings— 
groaning, dropping down as dead, &c. This, how- 
ever, was not very well adapted for a pleasing 
picture; and probably the painter may have de- 
signedly committed the anachronism of making 
Wesley nearly half a century older than he really 
was, in order that he might present to the public 
the figure with which they were most familiar. 
When Mr. Marshall Claxton painted the picture 
of “ Wesley and his Friends at Oxford ”"—engraved 
by Bellin—he avoided this anachronism, and re- 
presented a young man. But, I have been told 
that this very truthfulness injured the sale of the 
engraving, would-be purchasers saying ‘ What! 
that John Wesley ! why, he had long white hair,” 
&c. So that he passed from Scylla to Charybdis. 
How, too, did Mr. Claxton get his portrait of the 
youthful Wesley? had he any authentic portrait 
to guide him ? or did he construct it from internal 
consciousness, as the German did with the camel ? 

One more note on Wesley’s hair, and I have 
done. 

In the Life of the poet Crabbe, by his son, we 
are told that, one evening, Crabbe went to a dis- 
senting-chapel at Lowestoft — 

“to hear the venerable John Wesley on one of the 
last of his peregrinations. He was exceedingly old and 
infirm, and was attended, and almost supported in the 
pulpit, by a voung minister on each side, ‘Ihe chapel 
was crowded to suffocation. In the course of the sermon 
he repeated, though with an application of his own, the 
lines from Anacreon — 

“* Oft am I by women told, 

Poor Anacreon! thou grow’st old ; 
See, thine hairs are falling all, 
Poor Anacreon! how they fall! 
Whether I grow old or no, 

By these signs I do not know ; 
But this I need not to be told, 
"Tis time to live if 1 grow old.’ 

“ My father was much strack by his reverend appear- 
ance and his cheerful air, and the beautiful cadence he 
gave to these lines; and, after the service, introduced 
himself to the patriarch, who received him with bene- 
volent politeness.” 


Crabbe was afterwards much annoyed by the 
— of the Wesleyans in his own parish of 
uston. He mentions Wesley and his followers 


in The Borough, Letter IV., at the close of which 
letter he describes a sermon of Wesley's, of whom 
he speaks in the highest terms: — 


“ Their John the elder was the John divine.” 
Curuperr 


DIFFERENT STATE OF PROOF ENGRAVINGS, 


In a recent Catalogue of Works of Art (“The 
valuable Stock and Collection of Works of Art of 
the late Mr. John Clowes Grundy,” Manchester 
November, 1867), the different appellations af 
proof engravings seem to me wath of being 
put together and preserved in “N, & Q””:— 
proof—proof engraving with all the margin, up. 
mounted —- remark proof — artist’s proof—artist’s 
proof on India paper — proof before any letters, 
and publication line (this was a most splendid 
specimen of Desnoyer’s “ Vierge aux Poissons” 
after Raphael, meabed in the Catalogue as “ ey. 
treme.y rare,” vide p. 69) — remark proof with 
the white jewel (a fine specimen of Biondj’s 
“ Magdalene,” after Carlo Dolce) — India proof— 
lettered proof —artist’s proof before the line— 
unfinished engraver’s proof — proof: first state -- 
brilliant proof — India print — proof before any 
letters — India proof before letters — proof betor 
line or border—proof with the arms (a fine im- 
pression of Garavaglia’s “ Madonna della Sedia,” 
after Raphael) — original artist’s proof — e- 
graver’s proof with the burr— print with the 
number on the plate — India proof: first state— 
first proof on India paper — remark proof with 
white stick (a splendid specimen of Raphael 
Morghen’s “ Noli me Tangere,” after Baroccio)— 
proof retouched—original impression before the 
comma (an excellent specimen of Raphael Mor- 
ghen’s “ Last Supper” after Da Vinci)—lettered 
proof—impression before the retouch—engraver'’s 
~~ with the burr, and before the border—proof, 

fore the publication line and date—unfinished 
proof —engraver’s proof with the burr on the 
margin—India open letter proof — proof in the 
first state, with the burr—presentation proof with 
engraver’s autograph — autograph proof — fimt 
proof: original print — middle plate — engraver’ 
proof, touched on by the painter (by Turner)— 
original subscriber's copy — open letter proof 
artist’s proof signed by the painter —artists 
proof = by the painter and the engraver— 
proof of the second plate—private plate: prod 
(T. Landseer’s “ Man proposes and God disposes,” 
after Sir E. Landseer) — signed artist's proof— 
very first proof. Hermann KiIndt 
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“QUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


As the history of the nineteenth century will 
be chiefly compounded from newspapers, and The 
Spectator has prophesied a permanent duration to 
«N. &Q.,” I write to put future historians on 
their guard against supposing that all newspaper 
crrespondents are such as they describe them- 
gives. The penny provincial press delights in 
mart outlines of the week’s work in Parliament, 
by “an independent member,” or “a silent mem- 
ber,” and when the membership is not directly 
asserted, it is implied by the correspondent saying, 
“we listened impatiently,” “ we divided,” &c. &c. 
Not having a seat in the House, I cannot from my 
own knowledge say that these articles are not 
written by those who have; but, as I often sit 
in Westminster Hall, I feel warranted in noticing 
sme strange things which appeared in one of the 
best country papers on Saturday, Nov. 30, in a 
letter headed “‘ Gossip in Westminster Hall, by a 
Bencher of the Back Benches.” After a well- 
deserved eulogy on a living judge, who, by the 
way, was appointed during the ministry of Lord 

erston, the barrister says : — 

“There are Judges and Judges. The public out of 
ors are very apt to imagine that when a man becomes 
iJudge he casts his slough like a caterpillar, and be- 
emes a full-blown Judge—wise, judicious, discreet—on 
the instant. When Judges were chosen for other than 
—_ reasons, this might have been partially true. 


if it ever was true, it is an error now, so gross that | 
w being above twelve years of age should entertain it. | 


la me concede that Lord Palmerston was a great states- 
nan, wise, and anything else you please ; and [ will say, 
that if all his best acts and virtues were massed together 
they would not balance the mischief caused by the mode 
f appointing Judges he introduced. It may be nothing 
to have political thimble-rigging extolled as a virtue, but 
when that thimble-rigging is extended to a wholesale 
corruption of justice, by the exaltation of inferior and 
incapable men — poisoning the waters of truth in the well 
—then, if the nation could see it, the country is in as fair 
away of declining, as by any process I can conceive, 
lord Palnerston cared nothing for justice, or, in his cy- 
nicism, believed that any politician sufficed for the bench. 
But we here see the difference.” 

The three chiefs have generally been active 
politicians. When a vacancy occurs, it is usually, 
not invariably, filled by the Attorney or Solicitor- 
General. The twelve puisne judges are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor, and I never heard that 
any Premier of our time had interfered even to 
influence the selection. I may say that if there 
had been any such gossip, I must have heard it. 

From the same letter I take one more bit of 
gossip, which may have been uttered in West- 
minster Hall, by some barrister who thought that 
knowledge of law might be inferred from ignorance 
of literature : — 

“But here, before going further, I am tempted to 
moralise, Where are all the poet laureates buried ? 
Where are the works of all the poets that even Samuel 
Johnson has immortalised? Who has read Sprat’s 
poems, or Tickell’s? Probably one reader in Birming- 


ham ; but who else in the habitable globe? Mr. Tenny- 
son is a great man; but will it be believed—JZ had it from 
an eye-witness—that when Southey’s * Thalaba’ was pub- 
lished a queue of expectant readers waited for hours the 
arrival of the coach that was to bring the first impression 
to Edinburgh ? But then Southey was laureate, and, per- 
haps, fifty years hence it will be as hard to find believers 
in ‘ Maud’ as in ‘ Thalaba.’ Of course we are wiser. The 
Tennyson admirers think this nonsense. But have you 
read ‘Thalaba’?” 

The first edition of ‘‘ Thalaba” was published 
at Bristol by Biggs and Cottle in 1797. Of its 
success, Southey says in his preface to the edition 
of 1837, p. xii. : — 

“T was in Portugal when the first edition of ‘ Thalaba’ 
was published. Its first reception was very different 
from that with which ‘ Joan of Arc’ had been welcomed, 
In proportion as the poem deserved better it was treated 
worse,” 

Southey was not laureate till 1813, when he 
succeeded Pye. An Inner TEMPLAR, 


CENTENARIANISM: MR. WILLIAM PLANK, 


The following letter is from The Standard of 
November 9, 1867. Perhaps the writer of it, or 
some one acquainted with the facts, will furnish 
the readers of “N. & Q.” with such further par- 
ticulars as will satisfactorily prove that Mr. Wil- 
liam Plank is now in his 101st year : — 


“A Centenarian—A Schoolfellow of the late Lord 
Lyndhurst. 
“TO THE EDITOR. 

“ Srr,—I have thought it worthy of public record that 
Mr. William Plank, an old inhabitant of this town, has 
this day attained the remarkable age of 100 years, having 
still the use of all his faculties, with the exception of that 
of vision, which he lost eleven years ago. He has been 
an inhabitant of Harrow, occupying the same house, 56 
years. He is the son of James and Hannah Plank, of 
Wandsworth, Surrey, where he was born on Saturday, 
Nov. 7, 1767, and baptised Nov. 29 of the same year. It 
may be of further interest to record that for a year (viz. 
in 1780) he was a schoolfellow of the late Lord Lynd- 
hurst. They were at the school of Mr. W. Franks, of 
Clapham. Mr. Plank left in 1781, leaving young Copley 
still at the school. 

“ Mr. Plank was originally intended for commercial 
pursuits, and was bound apprentice at Salters’ Hall, City, 
on the 22nd March, 1782, to his elder brother. a calico 
printer and a member of the Salters’ Company. Mr, 
Plank is and has been for many years ‘father’ of the 
Salters’ Company. He was admitted to the freedom and 
livery of the company and the city on the 20th October, 
1789, and therefore may be considered almost to a cer- 
tainty the father of the City of London. I saw him out 
walking, with the assistance of a friend, the day before 
yesterday, and at his house to-day. He is quite cheerful, 
and well able to receive the congratulations of his 
| friends and neighbours.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Wa. Wink ey, F.S.A. 

“ Harrow, Nov. 7. - 

“ P.S.—Before he came to Harrow he was frequently 
ailing.” 


Fisuwicx. 


[ This is the best authenticated case of centenarianism 
which has yet been produced in our columns, Mr. Plank 
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had been for many years “ Father ” of the Salters’ Com 


pany, and at the dinner after the Monthly Court held by | face to the valuable edition of this specimen of 


“Tue Pricke or Conscrence.”’—In the 


them for the transaction of business on the 7th November | old Eng ish literature, lately published by Me 


last, the presumed centenary of Mr. Plank’s birth, the 


Company received from him the following telegram : — 


| Morris, fo reference is made to several M3§ ¢ 


“Mr. Plank, Harrow, to the Master Warden and | the poem contained in the Douce collection of 


Court of Assistants, 


| MSS. in the Bodleian Library. I am unable 4 


“ Mr. Plank has this day completed his 100th year, | speak as to the importance of the Douce Mgg. 
and is in good health and spirits. A party of friends | but as it is most likely, from his silence regan 


dine with him to-day.” 


To this telegram an answer was returned, announcing 
“That the Company were then drinking the health of 


their centenarian colleague.” 


them, that Mr. Morris was unacquainted with the 
| existence of the MSS. in question, I ventur 4 
| mention them as being probably worthy of notig 


Mr. Plank died twelve days after, viz. on the 19th | by Mr. Morris, in the event of a new edition 


November. 

We have ascertained that Mr. William Plank was 
— to Mr. James Plank to learn the trade of a 

ico printer, on 28th May, 1782, at which time he must 
have been upwards of fourteen years of age; and the 
indenture has this endorsement : “ Took up his freedom 
in the Salters’ Company, Oct. 20th, 1789,” at which time 
Mr. Plank must have been upwards of twenty-one years 


age. 
The Register of Wandsworth shows that William, son 
of James and Hannah Plank, was christened 29th No- 


vember, 1767. ‘The only evidence which is wanting to | 
establish that Mr. Plank was a centenarian is the proof | 
that he was born on the 7tu Novemser; but common | 


repute may surely suffice upon this point; and if so, 
Mr. Plank had unquestionably attained, at the time of 
his death, the REMARKABLE age of one hundred years 
and twelve days !—Ep. “ N. & Q.”} 


Rop or Surr Iron. —In Beecroft’s Companion 
to the Iron Trade, 1857, p. 249, is contained the 
following note :— 


“ The first mill erected in England for slitting iron into 
nail-rods was erected at Kirkstall Forge, near Leeds, about 
the year 1594,” 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Dean Swirt: “ N. & Q.” 
should be the repository for the following note, 
which appears in the Daily News of Nov. 30 :— 


“ Sin,—Saturday, Nov. 30, 1867, will be the 200th 
anniversary of Dean Swift's birth. Let it be marked in 
= columns by the insertion of the following extract 

this month's Fraser, which corrects a long-standing 
error, and obliterates a juvenile difficulty: ‘It is ve 
strange that the printer's mistake of Brobdingnag (which 
Swift himself pointed out in the letter from Captain Gul- 
liver, prefixed to the edition of 1727) should be per- 
— to this day. Let this unpronounceable and 
lundering word be universally dropped for the future, 
and the oftmentioned country of giants be known by its 
true name of Bror-pix-crac.’—I am, &c. “A.J.” 

Penge. 

E. 8S. 


oy the Freemason’s 
Magazine for June, 1793 (p. 63), there is a para- 
ph referring to a reported discovery of gold at 
ort Jackson. This would be from some other 

publication, and relate to the year 1792. 
Hype | 


| his work being required. Several other produ. 
tions of Richard Rolle, of Hampole, are enum 
rated in the Douce Catalogue, and might “ fy. 
nish material for the study of a most im 

| English dialect, the published vocabulary of whic 

| is eonfessedly very meagre; and the influence of 

| which upon the classical or written language hgs 
as yet received but little attention.” (See Mr 

| Morris's Preface.) J. Macnay, 

Oxford. 


“Hymns ror Ivranr Minps,” Frrst Eprmoy, 
| It may be well to record what appears to be w- 
| known to the Rev. J. Taylor, author of Th 
| Family Pen, a lately published account of th 
| Taylor family, that the above work was first pub- 
| lished in 1810, 18mo, front. (dated June 20), tit, 
preface, and contents, pp. viii.-100. It contains 
| seventy hymns; while the 55th edition, 184, 
| the last revised by Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor) bas 
ninety-three, the additions being Nos. 4, 8 12 
16, 20, 24, 25, 29, 33, 37, 38, 39, 44, 48, 49, 50 
54, 58, 64, 70, 77, 84, 91. In this there aremay 
| alterations, but no hymn in the original edition 
is omitted. A curious illustration of the rarity of 
| first editions of children’s books is furnished by 
| the fact, that the earliest in the possession of that 
| indefatigable collector of the works of our British 
| poetesses, the late Rev. F. J. Stainforth, was the 
| eighth, dated 1816. Epwarp 
Sayswater. 


Qurerics. 


ATTAINDERS oF 1715 anp 1745.— Where can! 
find an account of these attainders? I am told 
that a Scotchman of the name of Bewley we 
beheaded in 1745, in the cause of the ‘Stuart 
| Perhaps some of your readers can authenticate the 
| fact with Christian name and title ? ry 
| 


Ich IN ARcAprIEN !—This is the mottod 
Goethe's Italian diary. Is it a quotation from 
| some of his other works, or is he quoting it from 
some other author? I am aware that many 
his pithy sayings may be traced elsewhere. 

OC. T. Ramace. 
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Pests 


before 12 H. III.; Countess Matilda, heiress of | 
Essex, m. 1228, d. 1236; Countess Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Ralph, Count of Eu; Countess Matilda de 
Auenesbiry, d. 1273; Countess Matilda, daughter 
of Ingelram de Fienes, who was cousin of Queen , 
Eleanor (qy. which ?), and d. before her husband, 
on St. Leonard's day (year provokingly omitted). | 
The fact that all, or all but one, of these ladies 
were called Matilda imparts an additional element 
of difficulty. The only one of them who can with 
confidence be assigned to any Earl in particular is 
the heiress of Essex, who was the wife of that 
Humphrey who died in 1239. But even here the 
dates connected with her children are inexplicable. 
We find an Alice, daughter of Humphrey, Earl 
of Hereford, who was married to Roger de Tony 


Earls died in this year, she might have been the 
daughter of either of the two. She does not ap- 


| ther respecting its author. 


| a multis 


in 1239, her father then living. As one of the | 


pear in the Chronicle of Walden as daughter of 
the elder; and the Roll which records the mar- 
mage expressly states that she was the daughter 
of the younger, the son of Matilda of 
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Pi Avrnors’ Favovrrre Worxs.—In the recently | Yet, according to the Chron. Wald., as Matilda 
‘ Pf written preface to the “Charles Dickens ” edition | was married in 1228, and her son Humphrey born 
David Copperfield, Mr. Dickens honours his in 1231, he can only have beeneight yearsold when 
vase readers with anew and most interesting confidence, | his daughter was married to Roger de Tony. 
cia » of to the effect that of the numerous “children of Again, Ralph, the youngest son of Matilda of 
sable . his fancy” David Copperfield is elected to the | Essex, was born (on the same authority) in 1239, 
. MSc prominent position of “ favourite.” three years after the decease of his mother. 
ounily’ To an ardent lover of any special author such a Will anybody help me out of the labyrinth ? 
vith the statement would invest the work in question with HERMENTRUDE. 
ature ty a additional value and importance; and could | forriaxe—At this place, in Surrey, there was 
F notice list be compiled of works distinguished by the | put one pottery existing in 1831, though at some 
ition of acknowledged reference of theirrespective writers, | time earlier there were two at work. The former 
produr. I think it would be the means of imparting much | one appears to have been a small affair of white 
entme gratification to every gradation of reader anc | stoneware, belonging to Joseph Kishire. The 
4 fo. student. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” furnish | other pottery, for delf ware, had been worked by 
me with any authenticated data of this description. | Wagstaffe & Co. I think this firm succeeded 
ater a Epwarp C. Davies. | Price shortly before 1811. { am led to consider 
ance of Cavendish Club. | that Price succeeded Searles somewhere about 
ge has Caartes I. at Oxrorp.—In the Parliamentary | 1800. I should be glad to know if this be cor- 
ee Mr History (edit. 1807, vol. ii. col. 598) mention is | rect; also if Searles founded the factory; if so, 
CRAY, made of the proceedings of King Charles I.’s Par- | in what year; and also what became of his family. 
liament at Oxford, “printed there by Leonard | I was informed in my younger days that the 
Litchfield with the King’s authority.” Will some | brown “ Toby ” jugs were invented at this pot- 
TION. one give me the exact title of this book ? | tery, I presume either by Searles or by his prede- 
|. sors, if there were any. 
of the Tae Countessrs or any of |. the lower and frightful “oub- 
+ pub- your genealogical correspondents ever tried to dis- | liet yet to be seen by the curious, in the 
tith, entangle the confusion of the Bohun pedigree Priso. wer at Nuremberg, is a range of dun- 
ntains during the 13th century? Of three Earls and | geons so late as the 17th century. Over the 
184. five Countesses, the mutual relationships baffle my | door ot .. _is a symbol representing (inter alia) 
») bas genealogical acumen? These are—Karl Henry | either : h. », a stag, a hare, a dog, a stork, a 
{2 (son of Earl Humphrey), second Earl of Hereford, | camel, ¢ ‘ock, or a cat. Will any of your corre- 
9 bi d. 1220; Earl Humphrey, his son, third Earl, d. | spondents explain the reason of those hieroglyphics 
nn 1239; Earl Humphrey, his son, fourth Earl, d. | being so placed, and their meaning, and whether 
- 1275; Countess (initial only given), who | any similar instance can be cited. J. A. 
was divorced and had re-married Rogerde Dantes | Peckham. 


PoLKINGHORNE. — What is the meaning or 
derivation of the name of Polkinghorne? Is 
Polquhairn the old Seotch version of Polking- 
horne?: I met with the name of Polquhairn 
Ranking in a note in Bell on the Laws of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. 966. PAKEHA. 

Karauri, New Zealand, 


Joan. Possettus.—I send the title of what I 
fancy must be a rare as well as interesting little 
volume, and shall be glad to know anything fur- 
Was it in use as a 
school book ? 

“ Apothegmata Greco-latina Joan. Posselii quondam 
Professoris Academiz Rostochianz, celeberrimi inter Gre- 
cos et philologos nostri seculi facile principis. Hactenus 
multum expetita. Editio prorsus nova, ela- 
borata opera Joan. Posselii filii, Grace lingue in Rosto- 
chiensi academia Professoris.—Excudebat G. D. impensis 
Gulielmi Nealand, apud quem prostant venales sub signe 
Coron in vico yulgo vocato Duck Lane, 


H. A. 


Suerirrs’ Frre Bucxers.—In the p of 


x. | The City Press of Dec. 7, 1867, there is a state- 
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had been for many years “ Father ” of the Salters’ Com- “Tue PrickEe oF Conscrence.”—Ip the 
pany, and at the dinner after the Monthly Court held by | face to the valuable edition of this species a 
them for the transaction of business on the 7th November old English literature. latel ublished > of 
last, the presumed centenary of Mr. Plank’s birth, the Mori P ved by Mr, 
Company received from him the following telegram: — | “OrTis, No reference is made to several MBS, of 
“Mr. Plank, Harrow, to the Master Warden and | the poem contained in the Douce collection of 
Court of Assistants, | MSS. in the Bodleian Library. I am unable 4 
“ Mr. Plank has this day completed his 100th year, | speak as to the importance of the Douce Mgg 
and is in good health and spirits. A party of friends | but as it is most likely, from his silence reg . 
Gane wih Bim to-day. | them, that Mr. Morris was unacquainted with th: 


To this telegram an answer was returned, announcing | existence of the MSS. in question Leal 


“That the Company were then drinking the health of : ; 
their centenarian colJeague.” | mention them as being probably worthy of notig 


Mr. Plank died twelve days after, viz. on the 19th | by Mr. Morris, in the event of a new edition of 
November. oe | his work being required. Several other produ. 
We have ascertained that Mr. William Plank was tions of Richard Rolle, of Hampole, are en 
a nticed to Mr. James Plank to learn the trade of a d in the D C y a P 1 ? h — 

ico printer, on 28th May, 1782, at which time he must | T@ted in the Douce Catalogue, and might “ fp. 
have been upwards of fourteen years of age; and the | nish material for the study of a most im 
indenture has this endorsement : “ Took up his freedom | English dialect, the published vocabulary o which 
in the Salters’ Company, Oct. 20th, 1789,” at which time ise mfessedly very meagre ; and the influence f 
Mr. Plank must have been upwards of twenty-one years | which upon the classical or written language has 


The Register of Wandsworth shows that William, son | as yet received but little attention, (See Mr. 


of James and Hannah Plank, was christened 29th No- | Morris's Preface.) J. Macray, 
vember, 1767. ‘The only evidence which is wanting to | Oxford. 

establish that Mr. Plank was a centenarian is the proof | 

that he was born on the 7ru Novemper; but common | “Tlymns ror Inrant Minps,” Frrst Eprnoy. 


repute may surely suffice upon this point ; and if £0, | It may be well to record what appears to be u- 

Mr. Plank had unquestionably attained, at the time of | known to the Rev. J. Taylor, author of Th 

his death, the REMARKABLE age of one hundred years Family P, latel blished ount ‘of the 
and twelve davs !—Ep. “ N. & anu en, a iacte y pu iusne acc oun! 

. | Taylor family, that the above work was first 

| lished in 1810, 18mo, front. (dated June 20), title, 

preface, and contents, pp. viii-100. It contains 

Rop or Strr Inon.—In Beecroft's Companion | seventy hymns; while the 35th edition, 184, 

to the Iron Trade, 1857, p. 249, is contained the | the last revised by Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor) has 

following note :— | ninety-three, the additions 

“ The first mill erected in Englan slitting iron i 16, 20, 24, 25, 29, 33, 37, 38, 39, » 45, 49,00, 

nail-rods was erected at Kirkstall tome > en aan | 54, 58, 64, 70, 77, 84, 91. In this there aremmy 


the year 1594.” alterations, but no hymn in the original edition 
J. MANUEL. | is omitted. A curious illustration of the rarity a 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. | frst editions of children’s books is furnished by 


Dean Swirt: Bron-prx-erae.—Old “N. & Q.” | the fact, that the earliest in the possession of ‘that 
should be the repository for the following note, } indefatigable collector of the works of our British 
which appears in the Daily News of Nov. 30:— | poetesses, the late Rev. F. J. Stainforth, was the 

16 

Sanj—Saturday, Nov. 80, 1967, will be the 200th | 1816. Epwarp 

anniversary of Dean Swift's birth. Let it be marked in . , 
— columns by the insertion of the following extract —- 

this month’s Fraser, which corrects a long-standing 
error, and obliterates a juvenile difficulty: ‘It is very | 
strange that the printer’s mistake of Brobdingnag (which | Queries. 
Swift himself pointed out in the letter from Captain Gul- 
liver, prefixed to the edition of 1727) should be per- 
— to this day. Let this unpronounceable and 
lundering word be universally dropped for the future, 


ATTAINDERS OF 1715 anv 1746.— Where can! 
find an account of these attainders? I am tod 
that a Scotchman of the name of Bewley ws 


and the oft tioned t f giants be k by i ° a : = 
true beheaded in 1745, in the cause of the Stuarts 
Penge. | Perhaps some of your readers can authenticate the 


E. 8. fact with Christian name and title ? 4. 


Gop Avsrratia.—In the Freemason’s| 10H IN ARCADIEN !—This is the motto d 
Magazine for June, 1793 (p. 63), there is a para- | Goethe's Italian diary. Is it a quotation from 
ph referring to a reported discovery of gold at | some of his other works, or is he quoting it from 
‘ort Jackson. This would be from some other | some other author? I am aware that many 
publication, and relate to the year 1792. | his pithy sayings may be traced elsewhere. 
Hype Crarke. | C. Ramaee. 
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Avtnors’ Favourite Worxs.—In the recently 


written preface to the “ Charles Dickens ” edition | 


of Dand Copperfield, Mr. Dickens honours his 

readers with anew and most interesting confidence, 

to the effect that of the numerous “ children of 

his fancy” David Copperfield is elected to the 
minent position of “ favourite.” 


To an ardent lover of any special author such a | 


statement would invest the work in question with 


an additional value and importance; and could a | 


list be compiled of works distinguished by the 
acknowledged operon of theirrespective writers, 
I think it would be the means of imparting much 
gratification to every gradation of reader and 
student. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” furnish 
me with any authenticated data of this description. 
Epwarp C. Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 

I. at Oxrorp.—In the Parliamentary 
History (edit. 1807, vol. ii. col. 598) mention is 
made of the proceedings of King Charles I.’s Par- 
liament at Oxford, “printed there by Leonard 
Litchfield with the King’s authority.” Will some 
one give me the exact title of this book ? 

Cornvn. 


Tue Counresses or Hererorp.—Have any of 
your genealogical correspondents ever tried to dis- 
entangle the confusion of the Bohun pedigree 
during the 13th century? 
five Countesses, the mutual relationships baffle my 


genealogical acumen? These are—Karl Henry | 
(son of Earl Humphrey), second Earl of Hereford, | 
d. 1220; Earl Humphrey, his son, third Earl, d. | 


1289; Earl Humphrey, his son, fourth Earl, d. 
1275 ; Countess N (initial only given), who 


was divorced and had re-married Rogerde Dantes 


before 12 H. III.; Countess Matilda, heiress of 
Essex, m. 1228, d. 1236; Countess Matilda, daugh- 


ter of Ralph, Count of Eu; Countess Matilda de | 


Auenesbiry, d. 1273; Countess Matilda, daughter 
of Ingelram de Fienes, who was cousin of Queen 
Eleanor (qy. which ?), and d. before her husband, 


on St. Leonard's day (year provokingly omitted). | 
The fact that all, or all but one, of these ladies | 
were called Matilda imparts an additional element | 


of difficulty. The only one of them who can with 


confidence be assigned to any Earl in particular is | 


the heiress of Essex, who was the wife of that 
Humphrey who died in 1239. But even here the 
dates connected with her children are inexplicable. 
We find an Alice, daughter of Humphrey, Earl 
of Hereford, who was married to Roger de Tony 
in 1239, her father then living. As one of the 
Earls died in this year, she might have been the 
daughter of either of the two. She does not ap- 


pear in the Chronicle of Walden as daughter of 
the elder ; and the Roll which records the mar- 
mage expressly states that she was the daughter 
of the younger, the son of Matilda of 


x. 


Of three Earls and | 


| Yet, according to the Chron. Wald., as Matilda 
was married in 1228, and her son Humphrey born 
in 1251, he can only have beeneight yearsold when 
| his daughter was married to Roger de Tony. 
Again, Ralph, the youngest son of Matilda of 
Essex, was born (on the same authority) in 1239, 
three years after the decease of his mother. 
Will anybody help me out of the labyrinth ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 
MortLakr.—At this place, in Surrey, there was 
but one pottery existing in 1831, though at some 
time earlier there were two at work. The former 
one appears to have been a small affair of white 
stoneware, belonging to Joseph Kishire. The 
other pottery, for delf ware, had been worked by 
Wagstatfe & Co. I think this firm succeeded 
Price shortly before 1811. I am led to consider 
' that Price succeeded Searles somewhere about 
| 1800. I should be glad to know if this be cor- 
| rect; also if Searles founded the factory; if so, 
| in what year; and also what became of his family. 
| I was informed in my younger days that the 
| brown “Toby” jugs were invented at this pot- 
| tery, I presume either by Searles or by his prede- 
| cessors, if there were any. + 


| Nurempere.—lIn the lower and frightful “oub- 
liettes ’’ yet to be seen by the curious, in the 
Prison Tower at Nuremberg, is a range of dun- 
geons used so late as the 17th century. Over the 
| door of each is a symbol representing (inter alia) 
either a horse, a stag, a hare, a dog, a stork, a 
camel, a cock, or a cat. Will any of your corre- 
spondents explain the reason of those hieroglyphics 
| being so placed, and their meaning, and whether 
| any similar instance can be cited. J. A. 

Peckham. 

PoLKINGHORNE. — What is the meaning or 
derivation of the name of Polkinghorne? Is 
Polquhairn the old Scotch version of Polking- 
horne?- I met with the name of Polquhairn 
Ranking in a note in Bell on the Laws of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. 966. PAKEBA. 

Karauri, New Zealand. 


Joan. Possettus.—I send the title of what I 
| fancy must be a rare as well as interesting little 
| volume, and shall be glad to know anything fur- 
ther respecting its author. Was it in use as a 
school book ? 


“ Apothegmata Greco-latina Joan. Posselii quondam 
Professoris Academie Rostochianz, celeberrimi inter Gre- 
cos et philologos nostri seculi facile principis. Hactenus 
a multis multum expetita. Editio prorsus nova, ela- 
borata opera Joan. Posselii filii, Greece lingue in Rosto- 
chiensi academia Professoris.—Excudebat G. D. impensis 
Gulielmi Nealand, apud quem prostant venales sub signe 
Coronz in vieo yulgo vocato Duck Lane, 


H. A. 


| Suerurrs’ Free Bucxers.—In the pages of 
| The City Press of Dec. 7, 1867, there is a state- 
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ment “ that all they (the Sheriffs of London) get 
in turn from the citizens are six fire buckets—a 
strange present truly, if what one hears is true.” 
This is the return for all their outgoings, the 
Guildhall dinner, the Old Bailey dinners, the 
carriages, the gold chains, &c. Is this gift a fact ? 
and if so, what was the origin of it ? . 


Sr. Smaon.—M. Jules Favre, in his speech on 
the Roman Question, in the French Legislative 
Assembly (7 imes, Dec. 5th), said the following :— 

“One of the most eminent speakers, Monseigneur de 
Paris (laughter )—pardon, Gentlemen, I speak like M. de 
St. Simon: since we are brought back to his epoch we 
may be permitted to use his language (laughter, and ap- 
probation on the left of the speaker) :—Monseigneur de 

‘aris recognises that the intervention is an expedient,” &c. 
Why the laughter? Why the cheers? What was 
the eames of St. Simon ? Will some one please 


to elucidate, for Dervis LA RevoLvtion. 


Surra (tHE Poker Arttst).—What is known 


of this genius, who used the poker instead of the 
brush, and burned where others daubed? At the 
back of the western gallery in the fine old church 
of Skipton-in-Craven is a clever “ Annunciation ” 
from the irons of Smith. I have heard that he 
was a native of Skipton. Ile certainly had his 
studio in the castle there, immediately over the 
grand entrance. He was a man of talent, and 
“real Smiths” fetch a good price at the London 
picture-shops. Was he the inventor of the art ? 
STEPHEN JACKSON. * 


“Tue Snow.”—Would any of the readers of 
“N, & Q.” have the goodness to furnish me with 
the name of the author of a short poem on “The 
Snow,” of which this is the first stanza ? — 

“ What angel is passing from heaven, 
With her white robe trailing in air, 
Cold as the form to the grave that is given, 
Pale as the face of Despair ?” 
D. M. Mary. 


60, Hill Street, Garnet Hill, Glasgow. 


TRANSLATIONS. — Will some correspondents 
kindly answer the following queries ? — 


Which is the best Italian translation (in verse) | 


of Paradise Lost? 
Who is the best Italian translator of Shakspeare ? 
Is there any literal prose translation in our lan- 
fuses of the Purgatorio and Paradiso of Dante ? 
r. Carlyle has, I believe, limited his labours to 
the Inferno. 
Whose is the best German-English and English- 
German Dictionary ? JonaATHAN Bovucuier. 


Watxcey’s Catatocurs or Perrs, Baronets, 
anD Kyicuts.—In the list of baronets published 
v Thomas Walkley in 1652, is “Dame Mary 

les of Ardworth” (p. 107). Was this lady a 
widow, or did she get on the list in her own right? 


} 
Warwick. 


herself. In the same book it ap that, on the 
23rd September 1635, the Earl of Lin 
knighted on board His Majesty’s Royal ship 
the “ Marehonor,” John Lord Pawlet of Hinto, 
St. George; John Pawlett his son ; James Douglas 
the son of the Earl of Morton; John Digby: 
Charles Howard, son and heir of Sir Francis 
Howard of Bookham, Surrey; and Elias Hicks, ong 
of the gentlemen Pensioners to His Majesty, 
What was his authority to confer knighthood? 
On July 5, 1632, Anthony Vandike was knighted, 
Martin Van Tromp, Admiral of Holland, was 
knighted at Dover, in February, 1641. The same 
| work contains a catalogue of knights made from 
| April 12, 1625, to the end of 1641. Another 
catalogue contains a similar list from 1641] to 
April 1646. T. 
| Wotwarpr.—In the following line ( Pricke of 
| Conscience, |, 3514) — 


And fast and ga wolwarde, & wake,” — 


does wolwarde=woolward (¢. e. “ without linen”), 
| or the Anglo-Saxon wél-weard=plague-ward ? 
Going without linen seems to have been a com- 
mon form of penance (see Halliwell); but the 
editor of the version of the Philological Society 
glosses wolwarde—wretched, plagued. 
Joun Appts, Ju. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tomas Frrx, born in Ireland 1710, died in 
London 1762, was a portrait-painter, and engraved 
in mezzotinto, besides other known portraits, 
about twenty, nearly the size of life, known a 
Frye’s heads. They are evidently portraits, but it 
is not known of whom, except his own (marked 
Ipse), King George IIL, and Queen Charlotte. 
| Can any of your readers supply the names of the 
| persons, and identify them with the portraits, or 

give any particulars of Frye himself ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


[Thomas Frye was born in or near Dublin in 1710, 
but came very early to London, where he practised por- 
trait-painting in oil, crayons, and miniature. The com- 
panion of his journey was Michael Stoppelaer, an artist 
also as well as player, but more celebrated for his Irish 
blunders than his acting. In 1734 Frye had the honour 
to paint a full-length likeness of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, now in Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside. His genius 


was not confined to this art; but, it is said, he was the 
first manufacturer of porcelain in England, and that he 
spent fifteen years in bringing it to perfection at Bow. 
Here his constitution suffered from constantly working 
among furnaces, which compeHed him to retire into 
Wales, where his health was perfectly restored. On his 
return to London he resided in Hatton Garden, and re- 


There must have more baronets’ widows than 
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sumed his profession as an artist, to which he now 
added mezzotinto engraving. He died of a consumption, 
brought on by intense application, on April 2, 1762. A 
list of Frye’s portraits is given by Nagler, Kiinstler- 
Lexicon, iv. 515; but we fear the anonymous ones can- 
not now be identified. There is an excellent account of 
this artist in the European Magazine, xiv. 397, with a 
portrait. See also Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters.) 


Barrie at Wican.—Is there any book or 
phlet that gives particulars of the battle of 
igan Lane on August 25, 1651, when the Earl 
of Derby and his forces were defeated by Colonel 
Lilburne —“In which conflict the Lord Wid- 
rington, Sir Thomas Tildesley, Col. Trollop, Col. 
Beinton, Lieut.-Col. Galliard (faithful subjects 
and valiant soldiers), with some others of good 
note, were slain,’—or any particulars of the Sir 
Thomas Tildesley or his family? SusscriBer. 


[The following pamphlet of eight pages, containing the 
imprimatur of Henry Scobel, Clerk of the Parliament, is 
entitled “ A great Victory, by the blessing of God, obtained 
by the Parliaments Forces against the Scots Forces, com- 
manded by the Earl of Derby, on the 25 of August, 1651, 
near Wigon in Lancashire, certifyed by a Letter from Col. 
Lilburne, and two Letters from Chester: also a Letter from 
Col. Birche to Mr. Speaker. 1500 totally routed: Earl 
of Derby wounded and pursued towards Bolton: Lord 
Widdrington mortally wounded and taken prisoner: 400 
prisoners taken, amongst which many officers and gen- 
tlemen of note. Slaine, three knights and divers collonels, 
and other considerable officers and gentlemen; with a 
list of the chief particulars of the victory.” Lond. 1651, 
4to. A copy of this rare pamphlet is in the British 
Museum. There is a biographical notice, accompanied 
with a portrait, of that gallant loyalist, Sir Thomas 
Tyldesley, in Baines’s History of Lancashire, edit. 1836, 
iii, 610, and the inscription on his monumental pillar, 
marking the spot where he fell in Wigan Lane, is printed 
with an illustration at p. 546 of the same volume. | 


WattHaM-on-THE-WoLps. — Can you inform 
me about the time the last markets were held at 
Waltham-on-the- Wolds, a town five miles from 
Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire, and why 
such markets were discontinued? It is still re- 
presented as a market town in some almanacs 
and other books. FE. S. Crarx. 

Manchester. 


[Nichols says (Leicestershire, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 382) that 
the small market at Waltham was kept up in 1591, 
when Wyrley visited this town; but is now [1795] 
wholly discontinued. There is still a fair held upon the 
19th of September, for horses, horned cattle, hogs, and 


goods of all sorts. ] 


Pisnionury.— In Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting, Pishiobury in Hertfordshire is said to 
ve been built by Inigo Jones for Sir Walter 


Mildmay. Does it still exist? and was it built 
“ before he had seen any good buildings,” or after ? 
P. A. L. 


[The mansion-house built by Inigo Jones for Sir Wal- 
ter Mildmay was afterwards rebuilt upon the same site 
by Jeremiah Milles, Esq. in the year 1782, and finished 
in 1784, under the direction of James Wyatt, Esq. It is 
now the residence of Henry Coldicott, Esq. } 


Replies. 
THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
(3S, xii. 269, 351, 438.) 


In my former note I confined my observations 
to other authorities than Nicoll. Since, how- 
ever, MR. PINKERTON now rests the whole ques- 
tion on that account, I have no hesitation in 
saying that in my opinion, so far from proving, it 
clearly disproves the burning of Queen Mary’s 
rooms at that period. 

“ The whole royal part of that palace was put in 
a blaze and burnt to the ground in all parts thereof.” 

From this it is evident that the whole palace 
was not burnt, but only the reyal part thereof. 
This clearly means the state apartments, or the 
—_ occupied by royalty in the time of Charles 

. and II. Now the crucial question is, were 
Queen Mary’s rooms included in these apartments ? 
Mr. PINKERTON has still to prove the affirmative 
of this; in fact, it is a matter to which he has not 
as yet adverted. My impression is that the pro- 
bability is all the other way. The period from 
1550 to 1650 is marked by a great change in 
buildings in reference to the matter of comfort. 
We are well aware of the exquisite architectural 
taste of the first Charles, and there can be as little 
doubt that his father had in his own way a great 
appreciation of comfort. Their residence in Eng- 
land, which was in advance of Scotland in these 
particulars, must have led them to desire to have 
the same advantages in their Scotch palace during 
any visits they might pay to it. We have there- 
fore strong reason to believe that during this 
period more modern additions were made to Holy- 
rood, in a very different style from the massive 
but gloomy work of James V. These would be- 
come known as the state apartments, or the royal 
part, and would remain as distinct from the older 
portion of the building as the state apartments at 
Windsor now are from the Round Tower. It is 
also probable that their walls were removed when 
the palace was rebuilt in a certain degree of 
accordance with the general style of its oldest 
portion. 

Mr. Prnxerton is also, it appears to me, led 
away by giving too literal a sense to the expres- 
sions of a Scotch writer of the time of Nicoll. In 


Lesly’s Account, p. 478, of the raids of Sir Ralph 
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Evars and Sir Brian Latoun in the years 1544 
and 1545, we are informed ; “In the same [1544] 


year, Melrose was destroyit and again pillaged the | 


The same strong mode of expression 


next year.” 
In one of these a 


still lingers in remote districts. 


man not many years ago was injured by an explo- | 


sion of gunpowder, and a lad was burriedly sent for 
the medical man of the village, to whom he ex- 
claimed : “ Doctor! doctor! you maun come this 
instant, for Jamie so-and-so has had his head 
blawn off.” “My good lad,” replied the doctor 


(a cool Peninsular veteran), “ what is the use of | 


my being in a hurry if the poor fellow has had his 
head blown off?” “Oh doctor, but you maun 
come, as they think you will be able to save his 
een.” I am happy to add that the een were saved. 
VERE [RvING. 


Mr. Pinkerton “thinks he has said enough to 

ve to any reasonable person” that Holyrood 
Touse was burnt to the ground in 1650, but the 
evidence adduced has led me to quite a contrary 
opinion. 

The passage from Nicoll may fairly enough be 
a that the palace was “ repaired to the 
full integritie,” does not necessarily imply that it 
was entirely burnt down. The improbability that 
the rooms in the north-west tower were planned 
by Cromwell to correspond with the account of 
Rizzio’s murder, still remains; and the preserva- 
tion of that portion of the building by Sir W. 
Bruce in 1674 would rather lead to the conclu- 
sion that it was never burnt, but that it is what it 
has always been considered, the work of James V. 
I do not write, however, merely to reiterate what 
your correspondent G. has already fully and 
clearly stated, but to give an extract from a work 
first published in 1693, and even Mr. PINKERTON 
will surely allow that it confirms what has been 
said. I refer to John Slezer's “ Theatrum Scotiz, 
containing the Prospects of his Majesty’s Castles, 
Palaces, &c. London, 1718." At page 6 he says: 
“ The fore part of the palace is terminated by four 
high towers, two of which towards the north were 
built by King James the Fifth and the rest b 
King Charles the Second.” W. R. C. 

Glasgow. 


I feel no inclination and assuredly less necessity 
to notice the new remarks of Mr. Pinkerton, but 
am quite willing to leave to the judgment of your 
readers the justice of his charge against me of mis- 
representation, and the extent of his own credulity. 

R. BARKLEY'’s argument seems to involve an 
obvious non sequitur. The strength of it is in the 
fact (which to note it he puts in italics), that in 
the case of Weare, the body was never brought into 
the house at all, while he appears to forget that 
the room in which the murder of Rizzio was per- 
petrated is in the house, and is yet existing and 
identified. G. 


EPISCOPAL WIGS. 

(3" 8. xii. 335.) 

The bishops laid aside their wigs during the 
| Reform agitation of 1831-2, when the animosity 
of the mob was being constantly excited against 
them by the more unscrupulous portion of the 
Radical press. It became unsafe for 8 bishop to 
appear in the streets of London, and I especially 
remember the outrageous manner in which the 
Bishop of Peterborough was insulted by the rabble 
on the occasion of his preaching one Sunday at 
St. Bride’s church. I have not a newspaper file 
to refer to, but it must have been in 1831 or 
1832. Veryshortly after this event the episcopal 
wigs disappeared. 

Those who are too young to remember the Re- 
form agitation can hardly imagine the virulence 
with which the bishops were then assailed. Not 
only was their right of sitting in the House of 
Lords objected to, but the low journals and cari- 
caturists selected them as nie objects of insult 
and ribaldry. In the coarse caricatures of Grant 
and others, the typical bishop was a fat, bloated 
man, with a bottle-nose, intent upon all kinds of 
self-indulgence and tyranny. I remember seeing 
on the show-bill outside the office of The Satirist 
newspaper in the Strand, a woodcut of three 
bishops in their robes hanging on a gibbet. About 
the same time Carlile, at his house at the corner 
of Bouverie Street, used to exhibit a life-sized 
efligy of a bishop, with robes and mitre, and by 
his side a black figure with horns, &c., to repre- 
sent the devil. These signs of the times escape 
the notice of the historian, but are perhaps worth 
putting on record in a corner of “N. & Q.” 

JAYDEE. 


The late Archbishop of Canterbury wore his 
wig when he was Bishop of Chester, when he 
wore his lawn sleeves. have seen him in his 
wig at a confirmation or consecration, and have 
lunched with him afterwards, the wig and canoni- 
cals being then laid aside. P, ¥ 


In reply to the question ‘‘ What is the use of his- 
tory?” I should say, very little, unless we are 
enabled to weigh the evidence, and distinguish it 
from tradition and fiction. For this, I like to see 
authorities cited at the foot of the page. A very 
high one is required to authenticate the anecdote 
of George III. and Lord Eldon; the request being 
contrary to the character of the one, and the 
answer somewhat above the wit of the other. 
Moreover, the king has no authority over the 
dress of the judges. 

James Allen Park wore his wig in court, but 
not even on circuit when the bar dined with the 
| judges. On Saturday, Nov. 23, all the judges 

in the Queen’s Bench and Exchequer wore wigs, 
| and in my forty years’ experience at the bar I have 
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seen @ judge in court without one. For 
the benefit of ved historians who will consult 
«N, & Q.” it is expedient to fix the date at which 
wigs were still worn, as they may soon be abo- 
lished as ritualistic. Aw Inner TEMPLAR. 


I observed in one of your late numbers an 

uiry whether the late Bishop Bagot or the 
late Bishop Blomfield was the first gg | to 
lay aside the custom of wearing the wig. This 
change is due to the first of these two. é 

Bishop Bagot, shortly after his consecration as 
Bishop of ¢ )xford, obtained the consent of the king 
(George IV.) to appear at court without the 
hishop’s wig. Having obtained this consent, 
ishop Bagot laid aside the use of the wig on 
ydinary occasions. Bishop Blomfield and others 


followed, but I cannot say in what order. Some | 


bishops ceased to wear the wig altogether ; others 
continued to wear it on important occasions. 
Cuartes C. CLeRKE, Archdeacon of Oxford. 


Oxonrensts contradicts JosEruvs in the matter 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s wig, and states 
that “certainly (the the last few years of his 
life he laid it aside.” Permit me to say that on 
February 26, 1860, I heard a sermon from Dr. 
Sumner, in Bermondsey Old Church, and that he 
wore a wig on that occasion. I remember it the 
more distinctly because it was answerable for at 
least one of the trains of thought which passed 
through my mind while listening to his grace. 
Here is a church, I reflected, not without histo- 
tical associations and some architectural preten- 
sion, but on the whole, perhaps as ugly and dis- 
gusting as any in London; here is an elaborate 
theological discourse, but remarkable not at all 
less for its dulness than for its inconclusiveness 
in more senses of the word than one; and here, 
lastly, is an archbishop—but surely in the most 
curiously grotesque vestments ever worn in the 
discharge of an ecclesiastical function. J. F. 


It seems that bishops were not always recog- 
nisable by their wigs or private costume in the 
last century. In Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. 
Croker, vol. viii. p. 271, it is stated “ that Johnson 
did not find out that the person who talked to him 
was a prelate; if he had, &c.,” when the doctor 
had disagreed with the Bishop of Exeter in con- 
versation, rather rudely no doubt. If bishops had 
always worn their wig, and, as now, their apron, 
focatiarty cut coat, and gaiters, Johnson could 

rdly have failed to have recognised one of their 
order. When was the apron first introduced ? 


» and though we have heard much as to who Jast 


wore the episcopal wig, it has not been stated who 
first did so. R. C. 8. W. 


EMENDATION OF SHELLEY. 
‘(3"* S. xii. 389, 466.) 


Shelley’s poems are a sort of literary measles : 
every literary man suffers an attack of them some 
time in his life. I suffered such in the year 1839, 
and found utterly unintelligible the last five lines 
of his “Stanzas written in dejection near Naples,” 
Dec. 1818. As they stand in his published works 
they are still unintelligible, and I wish to know 
if any one can give a better explanation than that 
which I am now going to offer. The whole 
stanza is — 

“Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 

Insults with this untimely moan; 
They might lament—for I am one 

Whom men love not—and yet regret 
Unlike this day, which when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet.” 

If my failing to perceive the meaning of the last 
five lines be considered by some to arise from my 
own want of perspicacity, I am kept in counten- 
ance by Mr. Francis T. Palgrave, who, in his 
beautiful Golden Treasury, p. 223, inserts the 
little poem, with the exception of the last stanza, 
above-quoted in full. 

Having weighed well the meaning of the last 
five lines, I venture to give it as my opinion that 
their meaning is this: Mankind might lament me 
though they do not love me; but men’s regret for 
me would be more transitory than the memory of 
the transitory day now passing over me. 

If this be the meaning of those last lines, then 
they should be altered into something of the fol- 
lowing kind : — 

“ They might lament, though I am one 

Whom men love not,—yet such regret 
*S unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet.” 

I donot mean to say the foregoing are the exact 
words Shelley wrote. Those I despair of restor- 
ing. I offer them merely as the best explanation, 
and the best restoration of the present thoroughly 
corrupt and deplorably obscure text ; adding only 
the friendly admonition of genial Horace — 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 

One word of explanation as to the serious and 
frequent misprints in Shelley’s poems. More than 
half of Shelley’s poems were written during what 
I may call his émprisonment in Italy, from 1819 
to 1822; during which time, owing to his absence 
from England, he was unable to correct the proofs 
of his own poems. The truth is that his wife 
Harriet Westbrook, was a woman of no force of 
character, although beautiful, accomplished, and 
most amiable. The consequence was that she 
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obtained no ascendency over him, and he deserted | and at p. 144, “mottoes have not been found on 
her. But Miss Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, | Scottish seals earlier than the sixteenth century,” 
though anything but a beauty, was a girl en-/ Anexo-Scorus has given the French version of 
dowed with werful force of character. In | the story of John Mercer: the English will be 
England she found herself and Shelley decon- | found in Walsingham’s Chronicle (p. 24), Frank- 
sidered in the social world ; and when he went— | fort edition, 1603. Thomas Mercer held lands of 
Wednesday, March 11, 1818—to reside in Italy, | the Abbot of Scone, in Perth, cir. 1280. His gon 
she resolved and determined never to return. In | John flourished from 1328 to 1380: he was 
August, 1819, Shelley writes to his friend Mr. | burgess of Perth, a merchant and banker ; was on 
Peacock : — | several occasions Commissioner in Parliament for 
“I most devoutly wish I were living near London | the burgh, and Provost of Perth ; was ambassador 
See aee What are mountains, trees, heaths, or even | to Flanders in 1366, and to England in 1378. 
the glorious and ever-beautiful sky, with such sunsets as | was a personal friend and confidential adviser of 
I have seen at Hampstead, to friends ? ” : | Charles the Wise of France, and acted as Cham- 
I could multiply quotations from Shelley's let- berlain of Scotland during the illness of Sir 
ters, showing how he groaned under his Italian | Walter Byger in 1376, and was, on his death, 
imprisonment. His absence, in that sunny jail, appointed “ Receptor pecuniarum Regis”; and 
caused his principal poems to have been very inac- | gaye up this office on Oct. 20, 1377. He married 
curately printed. Tuos. L’EstRANGE. | Ada, daughter of Sir Andrew Murray of Tullibar- 
P.S. Your correspondent C. A. W. wishes the dine, by whom he had Andrew, Robert, and other 
whole of Shelley's little poem to be made intelli- children. 
gible to earthly human beings! Let me remind Early in 1376, leaving the duties of his office 
©. A. W. of poor Shelley’s own words on his to his son Andrew, he went to France on private 
Epipsychidion”"—“ You might as well go to a been wrecked off 
gin-shop for a leg of mutton, as expect anything a Northumberland coast, he was seized by the 
human or earthly from me.” Snglish and imprisoned in Scarborough Castle, 
Earl Douglas, the Warden of the Marches, senta 
I, for one, repudiate O. T. D.’s emendation. His remonstrance to Edward IIL, complaining of the 
“slight” seems to me simply a slight on Shelley. enormity of seizing “mon homme,” as he Styles 
My conviction is that the poet left the line as we him, “contre la vertue de noz grantz trews” (ie. 
possess it. Similar instances of carelessness are the truce of 1357).* On this remonstrance, the 
not rare in his pages, notwithstanding the delicacy Prsoner was released without ransom, or, as Wal- 
of his musical ear; whereas I defy O. T. D. to pre- singham says : — 
sent us with a precedent for his “slight breuth,” | “Cito post deliberatus fuerat ad magnum damnum 
however skilled he may be in sleight of hand. totius regni et omnium incolarum, Nar si redemptus 
Furthermore and seriously, I think it is time all regem et regnum inestimabil 
reverent and modest men should protest against ee 
the modern practice of cobblering and tinkering x 
the works of writers who are no longer here to | capacity of King’s Receiver, deducts 2000 merks 
defend their own. Let us tinker and cobble our from the ransom of King David, payable to 
own verses—they no doubt need it hugely—but _ England on June 24, 1377. He fitted outa 
let us leave the great dead poets in peace, if we | fleet at his own charges; with these, and some 
would escape the sin of sacrilege. Surely it is | French and Spanish ships under his command 
more becoming to take the shoes off our feet on (hence, probably, his title of Admiral), his so 
holy ground than to ride over it roughshod, or to | Andrew attacked Scarborough in 1377, as related 
delve and dibble in it as if it were any man’sacre. in Walsingham; and cruised in those seas until 
Such, at least, is my opinion, if O. T. D. and his his capture, prior to January 1, 1377-8, by John 
fellow workers in the same field will forgive my Philpot, a citizen of London; at which date he, 
fashion of expressing it. T. Westwoop. | Andrew, as “Armiger carissimi consanguinéd 
Regis Scotorum,” gets a safe conduct to retum 
to Scotland. Showing that the Duke of Lar 
SIR ANDREW MERCER. | caster, to spite Philpot, had released his prisoner 
(3" S. xii. 252, 467.) | and sent him home with an especial safe conduct. 
| As to the arms: Sir Andrew's seal, in the 
If Anero-Scortus will consult Seton’s Scottish beginning of 1385, bore the Murray arms; later 


To indemnify himself for his losses, he, in bis 


Heraldry, he will find, at p. 211 — in that year he was knighted, and bore the arm 
“The adoption of the motto as an accessory to the | 2OW borne by the family thus described : — 
heraldic achievement, which had been pretty common 
during the latter portion of the fourteenth century,! * See Pinkerton’s History of Scotland (vol. i. p. 16), 
gradually became more and more extended,”— | and Appendix (). 441), where the letter is given. 
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« On MeRcER’s scutcheon, in a field of gold, 

Three crosses-pattee gules in chief behold : 

In base an azure star; a fesse gules too, 

Charged with three bezants glittering to view ; 

‘Crux Christi nostra’—graven on the scroll— 

‘Corona,’ forms the legend ’neath the whole. 

In gold and bezants, the great wealth we trace, 

Of him who held the High Thesaurer’s place. 

The crosses-pattee and the legend tell 

Of Barc.ay, noble beyond parallel ; 

In MurrAy’s silver star to azure turned, 

The TULLYBARDINE lineage is discerned. 

The fesse, the belt—of naval chieftainrie— 

Marks of Sin AnDRrew, first of Scotland’s three, 

The crest—a stork’s head—couped—in beak maintains 

A water-serpent writhing in death’s pains. 

The stork, with heralds, filial love designs ; 

The serpent, wisdom and success combines ; 

While our ancestral slogan, ‘ Ye Gret Pule,’ 

Of Scarborough’s capture speaks, and England’s dule. 

Then, Merceas, bear ye bravely, do no shame, 

Ner blot the scutcheon of our ancient name, 

For ‘sycker "tis as onie thing on erthe,’ 

‘The Mercers aye are aulder than auld Pearth.’ 

Strive, sternly strive, till called to lay life down, 

Through God’s good grace, to make 

CHRIST'S CROSS OUR CROWN.” 

Scotland’s three Andrews were—Sir Andrew 
Mercer, 1385; Sir Andrew Wood, 1484; and Sir 
Andrew Barton, 1520. 

In 1878, Sir Andrew obtained from the crown 
the lands of Balleve and Balladoes; which, as 
well as Aldie, Meiklour and Tullybeagles, all ac- 
quired prior to 1364, are still in the female repre- 
sentatives of the family. Countess Flahault was 
fifteenth in descent from John Mercer. There 
are three other families lineally descended from 
John: the heads of these are, one the fifteenth, 
the other two fourteenth, in descent. 

THE SEANACHIE. 


“N. & Q.” FROM A SICK ROOM. 

I have had the misfortune to be suffering 
from very severe illness, and am now at a dull 
seaside town, where no books are to be had. 
During my sickness I have, however, duly re- 
ceived “N. & Q.”; and your readers will at 
once believe me when I say its numbers have 
been no small solace to me. May I venture a 
few remarks on some of the late articles, and may 
I be pardoned if, in the absence of authorities, or 
from lack of memory, I should fall into any 
errors ? 


_ Unknown Ossect Yaxtey Crurcn | 
8. xii. 128, 362.) —It seems probable that Mr. | 


Piecot's suggestion is correct. He will find a 
very beautiful woodcut of a wheel hung with bells 
in the manner he describes in Mr. Street’s Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, which that gentleman 
sketched in one of the cathedrals there. 


Masonry (3" §. xii. 371.)—Is your correspond- 
ent correct in stating that Austria is the only 


country where Masonic lodges are forbidden? I 
have always been told no secret societies are 
tolerated in any Roman Catholic countries, on 
the ground of their interference with the duties of 
the confessional. I know, a short time ago, Ma- 
sonry was proscribed in Italy with the utmost 
rigour. 

Brasses (3'¢ S, xii. 374.)—A kind friend, a 
most able analytical chemist, has promised to 
make an analysis of any portions of brasses which 
may be sent to your office with the particulars, 
place, name, date, &c. The best way will be to 
cut off a small piece weighing fifteen to twenty 
grains with a cold chisel, somewhere where it 
would not interfere with the figure, and send it 
sealed up. 


Dr. Brow (3" 8. xii. 433.)—The story, as I 
remember it traditionally, is this. The composition 
| alluded to was in ¢en parts, and the composer while 
| exhibiting it defied any one to add another part. 
The doctor desired to be left for a few hours with 
pen and ink, and added ¢en other parts instead of 
one. All this, however, would be thrown into 
the shade by Tallis’s Anthem in forty real parts. 
I have heard this latter extraordinary composition 
is extant in MS., but have forgotten where. Per- 
haps some of your readers could inform us. 


Wence: Wuence (3™ §. xii. 131, 384.)—I did 
venture to suggest that two words so like in 
spelling and in sound might, in some degree, have 
something to do with each other. I thought 
(though I did not like to say so without some in- 
vestigation) that names for “the road by which 
thou wendest,” and “the place from which thou 
wendest,” might have something in common. We 
are now told that “wents” are derived from the 


A.-S. wendan ; but the other word is traced to the 


| Mceso-Gothic hwathro, and such a storm was 


poured on my poor devoted head as no writer in 
“N. & Q.” ever sustained. “ Wild hypotheses ”— 
“unscholarly”—supposition that the unlucky writer 
was capable of maintaining Mary Queen of Scots 
to be the Mary vulgarly called the sanguinary 
(by the way, if the former really was accessory 
to the murder of her husband, the appellation 
would not be ill deserved )—that with him “ accu- 
racy is of no consequence.” Such an attack was 
never seen in the peaceful and friendly pages of 
“N. & Q.” before. Your correspondent asks, 
“Why should the making suggestions precede 
investigation ?” Simply because the suggestor 
may not have it in his power to investigate. He 
may be too busy, or away from his home and 
books, or too ill, or there may be many other 
reasons why the task of investigation should be 
taken up by others than the suggestor. Nay, I 
conceive this to be the great use of “N. & Q.” 
It is not a vehicle for controversy, an arena for 
faction-fights, but “a medium of intercommunica- 
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tion for literary men.” However, transeat cum 
ceteris. If any friendly correspondent will inform 
me in the meantime, I can only say I shall be 
under the same obligation I have often been 
before to correspondents of “N.&Q.” If not, 


I must wait patiently till I can get back to my | 


| 
| MS. or “ Erxow BasturKr” (3" §, xij, 
1.) — Having seen to-day the July number of 
“N. & Q.,” I lose no time in replying to the 
inquiry of your correspondent as to whether the 
original MS, of the Jcon mentioned by Sir Thomas 
Herbert is among the papers at Worsbrough. I 


Junius, Skinner, Bosworth, &c., and satisfy myself | can find no trace of its ever having been in the 


whether whence is more probably to be derived | 
from wend than from Awathro. 


or THE Roap at SEA ror VEs- 
sets. (3° §. xii. 139, 469.)—- You have already 
given the laws for steam-boats. The pilots where | 
[ am all tell me the rule is, in meeting, for each 
sailing-vessel to port her helm. The stem of | 
each of course tends to starboard, and the distance | 
between each vessel increases every moment. Of | 
course they: pass each other on the port side. | 
The rule, when one vessel crosses the track or 
course of another, is that the one on the port tack | 
shall give way to the one on the starboard tack. | 


Sacxsur (3" S. xii. 331.) — This word is the | 
old name for a trombone. Mr. Cuaprett first | 
showed this fact from a passage in Burton's Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, and subsequently his view 
has been confirmed by a passage in Mersennus, 
where the instrument is not only described but 
figured in a woodcut. As these instruments are 
always of brass, the meaning of the phrase quoted 
by your correspondent is simply “he could blush 
no more than if his face was brazen.” 


Fentan.—The “bare armed Fenians ” are men- 
tioned by Hector McIntyre in the Antiquary, and 
these no doubt allude to men of Celtic race. Is 
there any other mention of the word in Ossian or 
any published work, or did Sir Walter Scott 
borrow it from verbal tradition among the High- 
landers ? 


“Granny Neeptes ” (3" xii. 329.)—I have 
often seen in the country villages in the South of 
England what is called “threading grandmother's 
needle.” It is done thus. Two persons, gene- 
rally young girls, stand opposite each other hold- 
ing hands. The others run between them in 
single file, stooping their heads as they pass under 
the outstretched arms.” The pace, as your corre- 
spondent suggests, is a kind of dance, and is ac- 
companied by a sort of song, the burden of which, 
as I recollect, is “we go out to play and thread 
our grandmother's needle.” The idea seems to be 
this:—the two leaders who stand and hold out 
their arms represent the eye of a needle, and the 
line who pass through in Indian file the thread. 

A. A. 


(of) Poets’ Corner. 


possession of my family. About twenty-five years 
ago the MSS. in this house, of which there was 
a large collection, were carefully looked over by 
a well-known antiquary, and if the original of 
the Zcon had been oo it would most probably 
have been discovered and preserved among the 
other relics of Charles I. and Sir Thomas Herbert. 
Should [ at any time meet with anything likely to 
throw light on the subject, I shall have much plea- 
sure in communicating it. 
W. H. Martin 
Worsbrough Hali, Dec. 19, 1867. 


Quotations Founp xii. 462, 484.) — 
The verses Mr. L’Estraner inquires after will 
be found in Cowper's “ Task,” book i., but in a 
somewhat different form : — 

“ Scenes must be beautiful, which daily viewed 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge, and the scrutiny of years.” 
W.R.C. 
“* Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense.” 

Tennyson’s “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” v. 31, 32. 

“ Nos amis, les ennemis.” 

See the “refrain” to Béranger’s song “ L’Opi- 
nion de ces Demoiselles.” H. W. Hicerss. 

Arts Club. 

“ Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of Chance below ; 


And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow.” 


Cyrit will find the above lines in Dryden's 
“ Alexander’s Feast, or the Power of Music.” This 
ode is undoubtedly a very fine one, but if I may 
venture to differ from so great a critic as Lord 
Macaulay, I hardly think we can call it, as he 
does, the finest in the English language. 

JONATHAN 


Secrets or Aneuine, sy J. D. (3° S. xii. 
456.) —My son, the Rev. H. N. Er.acomss, in his 
correspondence with Mr. Westwoop, appears to 
me to have omitted to mention one strong internal 
proof of evidence in favour of J. Dennis being the 
author of the Secrets of Angling, viz., that the 
river Boyd runs through the property at Bitton, 


which belonged to the Dennis family, viz., the 
Court Farm, or, as it is now sometimes called, 
Dennisses. And in his opening poem he invokes 
that little stream in these words : — 
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#« And thou, sweet Boyd, that with thy wat'ry sway 
Dost wash the cliffes of Deignton and of Wick, 
And through their rocks with crooked winding way, 
Thy mother Avon runnest soft to seek,” &c. 
I quote from my edition by W. Lauson, re- | 
printed by Triphook, 18ll. | 
The Dennis pedigree is, I believe, correct. More | 
may be seen about this family in Nichols's Herald | 
and Genealogist, vol.iv. p. 209, recently published. | 
H. T, ExLacomsBe. | 


Dennis on Denvys S. xii. 456; iv. 53.)— | 
(Qn page 456 the pedigree of Dennys gives the | 
name of the wife of the last John as “ Mary, dau. | 
and coh. of Nat. Hill of Hutton; died 1698 annis | 
plena ; buried at Pucklechurch.” 

The name Hill is probably an error of a tran- | 
seriber or the printer. The real name is Still. 
The monument at Pucklechurch, which was put 
up to commemorate her, her son, and an infant 
grandson, by her daughter-in-law Dorothy Cot- 
ton, her son’s widow—describes her as “ annis et 
virtutibus plena.” At page 53, iv., I gave details 
which I will not repeat here. 

But I wish to add’to what I said there, that I | 
have since obtained the first edition of Guillim, 
1610—11, the only edition published during his 
life. In that, contrary to the blazon which I | 
quoted from the first issue of 1660, this is given: 
“He beareth Gules, a Bend Ingrailed Azure be- 
tweene three Leopards Heads Or, Jessant Flowers 
de lices of the second, by the name of Dennys.” 

But the bend in the woodcut annexed is carried 
over the fleur-de-lys in dexter chief. BD. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


American Nores AND ” xii. 
501.)—At the commencement of the year 1857 
two numbers only appeared of the American Notes 
and Queries, edited and published by William 
Brotherhead, Philadelphia. 

In January, 1857, there was also published at 
Boston (C. B. Richardson) The Historical Maga- 
zine and Notes and Queries, concerning the Anti- 
quities, History, and Biography of America, edited 
by John Ward Dean, which is now in progress. 


Tae Rute or THE Roap (3* S. xii. 236.) — 
The difference between the practice in England | 
and “the rest of the world ” (by which I suppose | 
A. A. means the continent of Europe) in respect | 
of this particular, may be rationally explained with 
reference to the position of the party driving, 
which is,-and should be, so that in passing 
another vehicle, whether in the same or an oppo- 
site direction, he shall have it nert to himself. In 
England, where the habit of driving from a seat 
or bor generally prevailed, and where conse- 
quently (the exigencies of the operation requiring | 
the right arm to be free) the driver occupies the 
extreme right of the driving-seat, this condition | 


| were wont to be driven by 


necessitated the adherence to the left side of the 
road. On the Continent, where all public vehicles 
postillions, whose 
proper seat is on the left or near horse, the 
same condition involved a recurrence to the oppo- 
site or right side of the road. Any one who was 
in the habit of travelling at home and abroad as 
an outside passenger in the days of stage-coaches 
and diligences, will at once recognise the propriety 
of this explanation. M. M. 


Anonymous Books xii. 225.)— 
In answer to the inquiry of Ev. Px. Survey re- 
specting the authorship of certain Irish works, 
Mr. Macray has referred (xii. 295) to a memo- 
randum in the handwriting of Malone on the 
title-page of a copy of one of them—the Letters 


| from an Armenian in Ireland—in the Bodleian 


Library, wherein the authorship is assigned to 
“Edm. Sexton Pery, Esq.,” afterwards Speaker 
of the House of Commons. I much doubt the 
accuracy of this assignment. In the Irish collec- 
tion of the late W. Monck Mason, Esq., author of 
the History of St. Patrick's Cathedral (and which 
was sold at Sotheby’s, March 29-31, 1858,) was a 
copy of the work, the title-page of which was 
supplemented with the name of “ Judge Hellen,” 
author of another publication, likewise anony- 
mous, entitled Observations on a Speech delivered 
Dec. 26, 1769, in the House of Lords, Ireland, §c. 
1770, of which also a copy similarly inscribed 
with his name was in the same collection. Both 
these copies are now in the library of the British 
Museum, sub. tit. Robert Hellen. 

In the sale catalogue of the collection referred 
to, comprising upwards of 3000 pamphlets and 
broadsides systematically arranged and separately 
recorded, are several, of which (having been pub- 
lished anonymously) the authors’ names, extrinsi- 
cally ascertained, are supplied in brackets. The 
other work alluded to by Ev. Pa. Sarrrey, the 
Modest Apology, &c., is not however among them. 

T M. 


Proverss (3" S. xii. 413, 487.)—In illustration 
of “ King Henry loved a man,” a friend refers me 
to a passage in Fuller’s Worthies, where he speaks 
thus of the three Palmers of Augmering : — 

“ These three were knighted for their valour by King 
Henry VIII. (who never laid his sword on his shoulders 
who was not a man),” &c. 

In illustration of “ Where nought is to wend 
[wed ?] with, wise men flee the clog,” I find in 
Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. 4, 1. 662: — 

“ The prince himself is about a piece of iniquity, steal- 
ing away from his father with his clog at his heels,”— 


where the clog is Perdita. J. 0. 


As nice as a nun’s hen.” —This phrase, in the 
poem on “ Women,” edited by Mr. Halliwell from 


‘the Lambeth MS. (306) in Religuie Antique 


f 
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dew dew by me in The Wright's Chaste Wife, 
ly English Text Society (1865, p. 25), is found 
in The Proverbs and Epigrams of John Heywood, 
just issued by the Spenser Society (p. 43): — 

“ She tooke thenterteinment of the yong men 


” 


All in daliaunce, as nice as a nuns hen, 
Proverbs, 1562. 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 
“ Draffe was his errand, but drink he would.” — 
This brings to my remembrance (by a remote 
association, I allow) an anecdote which was told 
by Sir Walter Scott, in a company where a gen- 
tleman was present who repeated it to me. A 
Scotch laird had a servant named Thomas, who 
had been with him for many years, and the master 
was present at the servant’s funeral. As they 
were lowering the body into the grave, the master 
was moved even to tears, and said with a sob: 
“O Tammas, Tammas, I could have trusted you 
wi’ untold gold!” but immediately appearing to 
recollect, he added, wiping his eyes—* but no’ wi 
unmeasured whiskey.” G. 
Edinburgh. 
Tae Morwer or Gratran (3% S. xii. 392.) — 
The story is given in the Life of Gratian, prefixed 
to the Decretum, fol. Lugd. 1572. C. P. E. 


Amsterdam, 1654. There is a copy in the House 
of Commons’ Library. Not only are the English 
and Scotch maps of the greatest possible interest 
to all topographical inquirers, but the maps of 
other countries and their districts are equally 


a large price by a learned friend if I would part 
with my copy. Tuos. E. 

“VIA PERFICTENDORUM” (3° S. xii. 434.) — 
C. P. L. wishes to know what divines draw a 
distinction between monks who are in via perfi- 
ciendorum, and prelates who are perfecti. 

Your correspondent will find the question treated 
of by St. Thomas Aquinas, Summ. Theol, 2° 
Qader gq. 134, art. 5 and 6. 

He says — 

“ Homines statum perfectionis (i. e. monastic life) as- 
sumunt non quasi profitentes seipsos perfectos esse, sed 
profitentes se ad perfectionem tendere....... Episcopi 
autem (St. Thomas expressly excludes “ prelati” as such) 
quia sunt in stotu perfectionis,” &c. 

He quotes from St. Dionysius, Lecles. Hierarch. 
cap. 5: — 

“Dionysius attribuit perfectionem episcopis tanquam 
perfectioribus ; et attribuit perfectionem religiosis quos 
vocat monachos vel Separevrds, id est, Deo famulantes, 
tanquam perfectis.” 

And again — 

“Dionysius dicit ‘ Pontificam quidem ordo consum- 
mativus est et perfectivus, sacerdotum autem illuminati- 
vus.’ 


D. J. K. 


Bragv's Arias 8. xii. 463.)—I possess a | 
copy of Blaeu’s Aé/as, folio, six vols., published in | 


curious. I may add, some years ago I was offered | 


Quakerism (3" S. xii. 450.)—Will you allow 
me to set Lorp Hownen right as to a matter of 
fact alluded to in his article on Quakerism? In the 
latter part of it he comments on what he supposes 
is the case, that “the Quakers have never g 

ared in France as a sect.” I wish to inform 

im that there are, and have been for years, smal] 
bodies of Friends living at Nismes, and also a 
Congenies, Fontanés, and one or two other vi 
in that part of France, where Protestantism has 
most flourished. As to why they are not mom 
numerous, I presume the causes are various; but 
I think the fact that “the government only pays 
a certain number of recognised communions,” ag 
hinted by Lorp Hownen, cannot be one, because 
not thinking it right to make the preaching of the 
Gospel a matter of payment, they, of course, 
| neither pay their ministers nor ask the govem- 
| ment todo so. Their peace principles may pro- 
bably be one cause as not likely to find many 

advocates among a people so warlike as the 
| French. R.B. 


Keats anp “ Hyperron ” S. xi. 363; xii. 
196.)—I beg to remind T. S. N. that Gray has 
“ Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts of 
war.” 
And again,— 


“Twice hath Hyperion roll’d his annual race.” 


| Drummond has the penult. long,— 


| “, .. That Hyperion far beyond his bed 
Doth see our lions ramp, our roses spread.” 


| as has West (Pind., Ol. viii. 22)— 

“Then Hyperion’s son, pure fount of day, 

Did to his children the strange tale reveal.” 

| pointing probably to the real form of the word 
| (as Liddell and Scott say) = ‘Trepioviav, and not as 
if idv. 
| Our old poets have not been very particular as 
to quantity. Spenser has Pylades, Amphion; 
Gascoyne has Thalia; Turberville has Abydos; 
and there are hosts of other examples. 
W. D.B. 


| I should be glad if Mr. Toomas Kerentier 
| would refer me to the line of Gray’s poetry which 
he ventures to assert was Keats’ authority for 
| accentuating “‘ Hyperion ” on the ¢ rather thanon 
the ¢. 
In Gray's Progress of Poetry, towards the middle, 
we read ;— 


| 


| “ Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
| Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts of war.” 

The word in question must here be reckoned as 
| a trisyllable, as must also the word “ glittering,” 
and the letter e should be elided from both words; 
and until Mr. Taomas Ketentiey brings evi- 
dence to the contrary, I believe that Gray’s clas- 
sical scholarship must have obliged him to read it 
“ Hyperion.” T. 8. N. 
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A Hrenwarman’s Ripe Lonpon 10 
Yor« (3" S. xii. 418.) — Permit me to reply to 
the concluding remarks of your correspondent 
T. B. upon this subject, and to say that Nevison 
House, in the township of af still stands. It 
has the ae of being built about the reign 
of Charles II., and of being of a better class than 
those usually occupied by tenant farmers of that 
time. It had a centre and two wings, the latter 
long fallen into decay. A partition wall, doing 
duty for a main one, fell in the other day, and I 
as owner rebuilt it, preserving as before therein the 
the large iron initials W. N. and the reversed horse- 
shoes. I have no sort of authority to say “ Swift 
Nick” was born at Upsall, but I do maintain such an 
hypothesis is as good as Pontefract or Wakefield. 

en Mr. Grainge was about to publish his 
Vale of Mowbray great trouble was taken by 
several gentlemen and myself to glean any infor- 
mation relative to this freebooter, whom Macaulay 


does not neglect to hand down to future ages. | 


“N. & Q.” and every other available source were 
applied to without any avail. All we did find out 
was that neither at Pontefract nor Wakefield did 
any official record exist of Nevison being born at 
either place. In the parish register, South Kil- 
— in which the township of Upsall is situ- 
are— 

“1711. Eliz. y* daughter of Mt Will. Nevesson, bapt. 
Nov, 7.” 

“1720. Mt William Nevison, bur. Mar. 26.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that the birthplace of 
Nevison is as difficult to identify as that of 
Homer. H. Turton. 


Homeric Trapitions (3° S. xii. 372.) — Mr. 
L’EstranGe is uneasy because Sophocles ascribes 
to Ajax the preservation of the Grecian fleet from 
fire, whilst Homer ascribes it to Patroclus. The 
Times of November 25, 1867, says that the con- 
vict Larkin was supported on the scaffold at Man- 
chester by a prison warder and the hangman’s 


few or none in England but what came from Hol- 
land or Flanders. This gardener came from Sand- 
wich with cabbages raised from seed, brought 
from Artois by the Flemish emigrants in 1561. 
Sir Anthony Ashley's cabbages, therefore, had not 
spread widely in the vicinity of London. 

“2 colley-flowers cost, in 1619, three shillings’ 
(bill of fare for the inauguration dinner of Dul- 
wich College, in Lysons’s London). As eighteen- 


assistant. The Daily Telegraph says that he was | 
supported by the warder only. The Morning Ad- | 
vertiser says that the hangman's assistant only | 
held up the sufferer. When three special corre- | 
spondents, specially admitted to give a correct 
description, cannot unanimously describe what 
: before their eyes, I do not think that Mr. 

Estrange need wonder at the disagreement 
between Homer and Sophocles describing a fact 
known to them only by tradition. 

J. Wrixrss, B.C.L. 


INTRopucTION oF CABBAGES INTO ENGLAND BY 
A. Asniey (3° S. xii. 287.)—Hartlib (writ- 
ing 1650) states that old men, then living, re- 
membered the first gardener who came into Sur- 
rey to plant cabbages and cauliflowers, and to sow 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, and early peas—all of 
which at that time were great wonders, as having 


pence was the price then paid for mowing an acre 
of hay, which now costs five shillings, cauliflowers 
must have been a rarity at that date also. 

J. B.C.L. 


Nuts: WARD AND ALEXIS 
or Premont (3" §. xii. 389.)—The editorial note 
given with my communication on the above sub- 
ject alleges, and, so far as my means of reference go, 
correctly, that the edition of the Secrets of Alexis 
of 1614-15 is unknown to reese pon I can 
vouch, however, for the existence of such an edi- 
tion, for I possess a copy of it. It is divided into 
five parts, and has three titles, the third — 
for the last three parts. The second and thi 
titles have the date 1614, but the first and general 
title 1615. The imprint is as follows: — 

“London: Printed by William Stansby for Richard 
Meighen and Thomas I[ones, and are to be sold at their 
shop with-out Temple-Barre vnder St. Clement’s Church, 
1615.” 

348 leaves, not including table, 14 leaves. 

The objection that there exists no trace of 
Ward's having: written any substantive work on 
angling, is scarcely one at all, Lauson being in 
precisely the same case, while even Markham 


| was but a trader in other men’s wits, as far as 


his treatises on the sport are concerned. The 
three men are not unfairly linked, and it must 
be remembered that at the period in question 
(Hockenhull’s verses were probably written be- 
fore the advent of Walton, and certainly of Ven- 
ables) a triad of original angling writers would 
have been hard to find. T. Westwoop. 


Linurtucow Parace S. xii. 430.)—“A 
TRAVELLER” seems unaware of the fact that, 
about three years ago, it was proposed to par- 
tially restore this palace by converting its principal 
apartments into a county hall and public offices. 

he proposal was seriously entertained, but was 
ultimately abandoned, out of deference to the 
wishes of Scottish antiquaries. 

Cuartes Roegsrs, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, 8.E. 


James Tetrer (3% §. xii. 451.) —I corre- 
sponded with Telfer, and published a sketch of 
his life, with two of his songs, in 1859, in the 
fourth volume of the Dlodern Scottish Minstrel. 
Telfer was, as stated by your correspondent, a 
man of strong literary tastes, and of no incon- 
siderable genius. He subsisted for many years 
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on some twenty pounds a-year as teacher of an | so. The learned historian of the county of Peebles 
adventure school in Liddesdale. I have met | most carefully guards himself by an “ are said,” 
several persons who were acquainted with him— | No one, however, has brought forward an in- 
all of whom spoke most kindly of his talents | habitant of the place as the prototype of Willie 
and amiable disposition. Yet with the single | Wastle, which, considering the date when Burns 
exception of his dear friend, Mr. Robert White wrote, is hardly conceivable if the poet referred 
of Newcastle, a man of large-hearted benevo- | to a real person and a real place. 

lence, I believe few persons sought to mitigate The records are entirely silent as to the existence 
to him the pressure of poverty. About ten of such a place. It at the same time must not be 
— ago I originated an association in Scotland | passed without notice, that the succession to the 
or the relief of literary Scotsmen in circumstances ~— of Polmood, to which it appears to belong, 
of indigence. Lord Chancellor Campbell became | was an exciting subject some fifty years ago, when 
our president. Lord Brougham and the present | the idea of being sith to Polmood sent many & one 
Lord Bishop of London gave their hearty en- | to consult the lawyers. ‘ 
couragement to the scheme; and Sir Archibald | The fact is that Linkumdoddie, ‘like so man 
Alison, Bart., became one of our vice-presidents. names which are household words in Scoth 
There were about two hundred members, and our | was'a creation of the poet’s brain, like the 
fund was fully 200/. per annum. But some petty | “ Habies How” of Ramsay, about which so much 
differences occurred. I thought of allowing one | ink has been spilt, to say nothing of the numerous 
of the dissentient parties to rule the institution in . attempts to give a local habitation and a name to 
their own way, by retiring from the management. | the scenes of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, about 
After rescinding the original purpose of the in- | which a book, and an entertaining one, might 
maining funds and the books of the society, whic 
was termed the Scottish Literary Institute, are, I | Wire Waste S. xi. 77, 491; xii. 
believe, in the hands of a lawyer or accountant in Another Willie Wastle figures in the following 
Glasgow. I have never ceased to regret the rhyme, long familiar to Scottish children, sent by 
downfall of this institution. I do so now, when the governor of Home Castle, when summoned to 
I think of the indigent condition of James Telfer. surrender by Colonel Fenwick, commander d 

| Cromwell’s troops in 1650: — 
“], Willie Wastle, 


2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 
Stand firm in my castle, 
And a’ the dogs o’ vour town 
da 
Lapy Naren (3" S. xii, 451.)—Mr. Srpnry | Will no” pull Willie Wastle down.” 


Grip refers to Lady Nairn. Beside the “ Land W.RC. 
o’ the Leal,’ she was the author of “Caller 
Herrin’,” “The Laird o’ Cockpen,” “My ain | Nover Views or Creation xii. 374,)— 
kind dearie O,” “© weel’s me on my ain man,” | The theory propounded by your correspondent 
“ Kind Robin lo’es me,” “Saw ye nae my Peggy,” | seems to bear a close resemblance to that which 
“ Gude nicht and joy be wi’ ye a’,” “Cauld kail | is maintained in M‘Causland’s Adam and the 
in Aberdeen,” “ He’s owre the hills that I lo’e | Adamite. May I be allowed to ask another ques 
weel,” “The Lass o’ Gowrie,’ “There grows a tion in connection with this subject? In St. An- 
bonnie brier bush,” “ John Tod,” “ Will ye no  Selm’s Cur Deus Homo (book i. chap. xviii. sect. 6) 
come back again?” “Jamiv the Laird,” “ The | the following sentence occurs: — 

Hundred Pipers,” and other popular songs. Ihad | “Si autem tota creatura simul facta est, et dies illi, im 
the satisfaction of publishing a memoir of Lady | quibus Moyses istum mundum non simul factum esse 
Nairn in the Modern Scottish Minstrel (vol. i. 1855), | Videtur dicere, aliter sunt intelligendi, quam sicut vide 
from ‘information supplied by her ladyship’s | mus istos dies in quibus vivimus; intelligere neques 


a quomodo facti sint Angeli in illo perfecto numero.” 
relations and surviving friends. She was a gen- Nig ‘ ‘ 
| The context sufficiently explains what is meant 


ranie | 
| by the perfect number of the angels ; but I should 
died in 1845, at the age of seventy-nine. | be glad if any of your readers could throw some 
Roczuns. LL.D. | light on the theory of simultaneous creation 
SE which is here propounded, and the non-literal 
Reap Seem Leena acceptation of the Mosaic narrative which it seems 
to involve. RESUPINUS. 


The communication of V. 8S. V. is an instance of Misericorpra (3" S. xii. 461.) — Mr. Liow 
how statements are intensified in the process of | wishes to know the origin of what he calls a 
being repeated by one person after another, like | “old English apophthegm ” — 

the old story of the three black crows. V. 5S. V. “ Merey is to be found 

asserts positively that the place is situated so and Between the stirrup and the ground.” 


Luyxumpopore (3* S. xi. 77, 491; xii. 361.)— 
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I suppose that the source of the lines is the 
epitaph which Johnson quoted to Boswell from 
Cam en’s Remains. (Vide Croker's Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, c. \xxvi. p. 729) : — 

“ Boswell. When a man is the aggressor, and by ill usage 
forces on a duel in which he is killed, have we not little 
ground to hope that he is gone to a state of happiness ? 

« Johnson. Sir, we are not to judge determinately of the 
state in which a man leaves this life. He may in a mo- 
ment have repented effectually, and, it is possible, may 
have been accepted of God. There is in Camden’s Re- 
mains an epitaph upon a very wicked man, who was 
killed by a fall from his horse, in which he is supposed to 
say — 

“* Between the stirrup and the ground 
I mercy ask’d, I mercy found.’ ” 

Malone adds a foot-note : — 

“In repeating this epitaph Johnson improved it. The 
original runs thus : — 

“* Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy I ask’d, mercy I found.’ ” 


Sr. Swit. 


For the origin of the latter phrase, see Cam- 
den’s Remains, p. 387 : — 

“A gentleman falling off his horse, brake his neck, 
which suddain hap gave occasion of much speech of his 
former life, and some in this judging world judged the 
worst. In which respect a good friend made this good 
epitaph, remembering that of Saint Augustine, Misericor- 
dia Domini inter pontem et fontem :— 

“*My friend, judge not me, 
Thou seest I judge not thee : 
Betwixt the stirrop and the ground, 
Mercy I askt, mercy I found.’” 
HERMENTRUDE. 

Tae Worp “ Att-to ” (3" S. xii. 464.)—May 
I add two quotations of great importance ? 

The first is — 

“ Al to-tare his a-tir that he to-tere might.” 
William and the Werwolf, 1. 3884. 
That is, “he completely tare-in-pieces his attire, 
whatever of it he could tear-in-pieces.” 

And, if this be not thought Seclatve enough as 
to the separation of the al from the to, here is 
another more decisive still — 

“ For hapnyt ony to slyd and fall, 
He suld sone be to-fruschyt all.” 
Barbour’s Brus, ed. Jamieson, p. 207. 
That is, “ For, if any one had happened to slide 
and fall, he would soon have been broken-in-pieces 
utterly.” Water W. 

Cambridge. 

Yemanrre (3" S. xii. 462.) —This question 
turns on the etymology of yeoman. In opposition 
to the theory that derives it from young man, a 
better idea is to explain the root yeo by the Ger- 
man gau, Mceso-Gothic gawi, Anglo-Saxon ga, a 
province or shire. What the Anglo-Saxon ga 
was, and, by way of consequence, what a yeoman 
was, will be found explained at great length in 
Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Watrer W. Sxrar. 


“Perish Let THE ConstTITUTION 
LivE ” S. ix. 453.)—These memorable words, 
long ascribed to Wm. Windham, but first pro- 
nounced by George Hardinge, the Welsh judge, 
sound very like the often-quoted “ Périssent les 
colonies plutét qu’un principe,” and “ Périsse 
lunivers, pourvu que je me venge,” in Cyrano’s 
Agrippine (1653); who may very possibly have 
taken the idea from Corneille’s Rodogune (1648) : 
“'Tombe sur moi le ciel, pourvu que je me yw» af 


Snetiey’s “ Frower (3'¢S. xii. 466.)— 
I think the foxglove is not the flower alluded to. 
It blossoms in summer, and he enumerates only 
spring flowers. I should rather suppose him to 


| mean the daffodil, or its congeners, the jonquil 


and narcissus. The daffodil is remarkable for hold- 


| ing wet, and scattering it when agitated by the 
ind. H. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


wind. 


Lirerary Pseuponyms (3" 8. viii. 498.) —Has 
not your correspondent, W. Carew 
made a mistake in saying “ Prefixed to Richard 
Grenaway’s (which, by the way, is spelled Grene- 
wey) translation of the Annales of Tacitus, 1598, 
there is an epistle signed ‘A. B.’”? I have this 
edition of the Annales in my library. It is dedi- 
cated in sufficiently laudatory terms “To the 
Right Honorable Robert Earle of Essex and Ewe.” 
There is a short address to the reader by Grene- 
wey, but no epistle. Bound up in the same 
volume with the Annales, there is “The Ende of 
Nero and Beginning of Galba. Fower Bookes of 
the Histories of Cornelius Tacitus. The Life of 
Agricola. The Second Edition, mpxeviit.” This 
translation was written by Sir Henry Saville, and 
first appeared in 1591. Sir Henry dedicates his 
work to Queen Elizabeth, and following the dedi- 
cation is “‘ A. B. to the Reader.” This isno doubt 
the epistle referred to by your correspondent. Its 
energy and boldness of language quite — 
me to believe that “ A. B.” was the Earl of 
Essex. The importance of minute accuracy in 
“N. & Q.” forms my excuse for this note. 

Dalkeith. J. 8. G. 


“History or Happrneton” (8™ 8S. x. 168.) 
This work appeared in 1844, in 8vo, with the fol- 
lowing title-page : — 

“The Lamp of Lothian; or, the History of Hadding- 
ton, in connection with the Public Affairs of East Lothian 
and of Scotland, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. By James Miller, Haddington: Printed 
and published by James Allan, and sold by Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 1844.” 

J.S. G. 


Mopern OriGIN or Sanskrit LITERATURE: 
Aer or THE RimAyana (3" 8. xii. 444.) 
1. In the very important copy of this work dis- 
covered by M. M. at Oxford, is the date a.p. 
1433, given for it, described in the work itself as 
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S. XII. Dec. 28, 


being of the Christian era; and if not, from what 
corresponding Indian era has it been taken ? 

2. Does the work referred to contain any other 
dates, and can it be made use of for verifying 


upwards of sixty historical dates given separately | 


in the Bal and Adhbhutya, or the Adhyftma Ra- 
mayana, both purporting to be derived from the 
great original work by Valmiki ? 

3. Are the births of the brothers Lava, the 
founder of the Bargujar dynasty of Lahor, and 
Kusa of Kussoor, that of the Kachchwahas of 


Kachchwigir and Jaipur, separately accounted | 


for, or are they described in it as being twins? 

4. What account does it give of the name, 
ie, and tribe, of the chief to whom it is 
edicated, or of the writer by whom it was 
t. R. W. 


Baronetcy or Gre (3 8. xii. 274, 362, 421.) 
To obviate further unnecessary discussion, I beg 
to state the following facts, which I learned in 
Edinburgh the other day on the very best autho- 
rity. The patent creating Henry Gib of Carriber 


transcribed ? 


been long lost, and the dignity became dormant 


or extinct at his death without issue, about 1650. | 


His soi-disant successor has made numerous in- 
quiries regarding his desvent and supposed re- 
lationship to Sir Henry, but has never presented 
his case publicly before the proper tribunal—the 
Court of the Sheriff of Chancery in Edinburgh. 

Even this step, though it were to result in 
proving collateral relationship to Sir Henry, would 
still be far from establishing a right to the dignity, 
which, in the absence of the patent, must be pre- 
sumed to have been taken to heirs male of the 
body of the patentee. It is entirely on public 
grounds that i state these facts, having no per- 
sonal knowledge of the claimant; but at present 
he has clearly not established his right to dub 
himself “ Baronet of Falkland.” 


Mr. Irvine (p. 421) has very strangely misled | 
Eaves Avratus regarding the obsolete mode of | 


service before a jury. The old writ or “ brieve” 
of inquest from the crown, with its attendant 
“retour” by the jury, were abolished twenty 
years ago by the act 10 & 11 Vict. c. 47, and 
a claimant now presents 4 petition either to the 
sheriff of the county where his ancestor was do- 
miciled, or (in certain specified cases) to the 
sheriff of Chancery, whose judgment supersedes 
the old procedure. (Seton, Scottish Heraldry, 


P: 304, note.) Mr. Seton’s remarks on sham 
nets are worth reading. 


Croker Faminy xii. 434.) — Besides 
completing the pedigree of this family, it would 
be well if C. J. R. would test the truth of that 
which is in print. The Crokers of Ballinagarde, 
in the county of Limerick, from whom sprang 


the late Thomas Crofton Croker’s branch, are de- 
duced from Edward, a younger son of Thomas 
Croker of Trevellas, in Cornwall, and his wife 
Margery Gyll. Now, the visitation of Cornwall 
of 1620 allows only two sons of this Thomas and 
Margery—John and Hugh ; so that if they had a 
brother Edward, he must have been born after 
1620. But Edward, said to have come to Ireland, 
had a son born about 1624, and a grandson born 
in 1653; so that he (Edward) could not haye 
been born after 1620, the date of the visitation, 
which may be seen in the Harleian MS. 1142, 
The visitations are particular in containing all of 
the existing generation. It therefore will require 
strong evidence to support the above extraction of 
the family. 

It is so easy to set a graft on an old stock, that 
the point of divergence of branches is peculiarly 
open to suspicion. Many families who migrated 
to Ireland have been tacked to old English pedi- 
grees without, I fear, any warrant. The Bernards, 
now represented by the Earl of Bandon, have been 


. . | lately deduced by Sir Bernard Burke from a sup- 
(in Linlithgowshire) a baronet about 1635, has | , 


posed very ancient and important and knightly 
family of Bernard of Acornbank, in Westmore- 
land, who, I verily believe, never existed. At 
least they are not noticed in Nicholson and Burns’ 
History of that county, nor in any of the manu- 
scripts in the British Museum which have been 
indexed by {Mr. Sims,—nor, I may add, in Sir 
Bernard Burke's Armory. Acornbank was the 
seat of the Dalston family. C.D. 


Serine my THE Dark (3° S. xii. 106, 471.)— 
HARFRA says, that in the case of the lady he men- 
tioned, he “said nothing about her having con- 
gestion of the brain.” Certainly he did not use 
this precise form of words, but he told us (3"* 
S. xii. 178) that she was “ troubled with blood to 
the head.” Now really this is a distinction with- 
out a difference; for one knows it was not an 
irregularity in the circulation of blood through 
the bones, or other parts composing the human 
head, that could influence this lady's sight. It 
could be affected only by the blood-supply to the 
brain and eyes, and therefore Harrra’s “blood 
to the head” and my “congestion of the brain” 
are really synonymous terms. 

Mr. WetHERELL quotes Isidore as if he were 
an authority on this subject of seeing in the 
dark. Now all that Isidore of Seville in his 
Origines had to do, was to give definitions of 
yarious words; and in the course of his work he 


| explains the meaning of the word Nyctalopia, as 


| used by writers on eye-diseases. 


| 


Ile does not 

retend to give any medical opinion of his own. 
The physiological views of ophthalmic writers 
anterior to the seventh century, when Isidore of 
Seville flourished, have of course no value what- 
ever at the present day. OPHTHALMOSOPHOS. 
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Mr. Gay's Fasies, witn Bewick’s Woop- | very long one, was an easy even slope from top to 
cuts (3™ S. xii. 461.)—I have not the least doubt | bottom, and was, in short, a smooth hill-side, 
that the wood-cuts in the small volume of Gay's | needing more breath to get up than old _ 
f the 


Fables, printed in 1806, are by Bewick, having 
been familiar with them at that date, when we 


used to read Gay’s Fables as a school-book. The | above a 


| 


| 


could well spare. The peculiar character o 
ground is continued on both sides, and will be 
uarter of a mile in extent, forming a 


wood-blocks have, moreover, been wonderfully | high knoll at one and another point, for a good 


preserved, and done service in various editions, | deal of it remains grass land. “S 


hay Field ” was 


even so recently as 1834. For Ihave a small copy | the only enclosure about that was not strictly 


rinted in that year for Longman and Co., and 
rom early recollections I am sure of the identity 
of each one of the wood-cuts. I have also an edi- 
tion of that favourite old book, The Looking-glass 
of the Mind, taken from Berquin’s Ami des En- 
‘ans, which has also the original wood-cuts by 


very valuable, not only for their originality and 
spirited, though rude, execution, but for their 
exhibiting accurate delineations of the dress and 
habits of the latter part of the last century. 

F. C. 


INscRIPTION AT BAKEWELL (3" S. xii. 461.)— 

The passage of Juvenal referred to (x. 172, 3) is 
“ Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint nominum corpuscula,” 

and the words “ sola fatetur” are probably those 
wanting to complete the first line of the inscrip- 
tion. The second line requires such a word as 
“ perit,” “death is swallowed up in piety,” or 

thaps “minor;” as, however small our mortal 

odies may be, yet death, though subject to none, 
is yetovercome by, and so becomes less than piety. 
The writer having quoted one classical author, 
may have had in his mind another, and the 
“ Victor jacet pietas” of Ovid (M. i. 149), would 
supply an ending to the epitaph in the word 
“jacet.” Adopting Gifford’s version of the pas- 
- from Juvenal, the whole may be paraphrased 

us :— 


“ Death, the creat teacher, Death alone proclaims 
The true dimensions of our puny frames ; 
Yet death, that now obedience yields to none, 
His conqueror in piety shall own,” &c. 


W. E. Bucktey. 


Tae Name or SHeErrrerp (3S. ix. 409.) — | 


I think W., the friend of your correspondent 
H. J., is likely to be correct in his assumption 
that the name of Sheffield is a corruption of the 
Danish “ Skjev-Fjeld,” signifying a “ sloping hill 
or mountain.” At Leeds, just on the outskirt of 
the town, there is, leading down from the locality 
of Woodhouse to Woodhouse Carr, a piece of 
— which has been known as “Shay Field,” 
or “ time out of mind,” as the saying runs. There 
are buildings there now, which may have given 
another name to the place, but they are only of 
recent erection, and “Shay Field” is in every- 
body’s mouth yet thereabouts. The field was a 


‘Bewick. The engravings in both these works are | 


private property, as the congregation of pig-sties 
at the bottom sufficiently evidenced ; hence the 
limited application of the local name. 

C. C. R. 


ror Huspanps viii. 205.) — 
At least the tradition of this as an old custom 
may be inferred from the talk in some of the 
villages of North Yorkshire. The servant-girls 


| will tell you how that once one of their number 


stipulated with a bargaining mistress at a statute- 
hiring, that she should be allowed ten minutes 


| every day at noon to go pray for a husband in. 


The following story is current in one quarter :— 
“Mrs. S—, who had lived as housekeeper with a 


| Catholic family near York (names and places 
| being specified) for many years, had engaged one 


servant who became an object of curiosity to the 
rest of the maids; for as regularly as noon came, 
she would leave off work and go to her chamber. 
By-and-by it was whispered about that their 
fellow-servant spent the time in praying for a 
husband. One day one of the men hid himself in 
a closet adjoining the devotee’s room, and waited 
her mere | At the usual time she came, and 
kneeling before her little framed picture of the 
Virgin and Child, began, and continued for a 
length of time: ‘A husband! a husband! sweet 
Mary, ahusband! Send him soon, an’ he may be 
owt but a tailor’—ought but a tailor. ‘Nowt 
[nothing] but a tailor!’ the man at last shouted. 
She responded at once: ‘Ho’d thee noise, little 
Jesus, an’ let thee mother speak.’ ‘ Nowt buta 
tailor!’ as sharply replied the man again. ‘ Nay, 
owt but a tailor, owt but a tailor, but a tailor rather 
than nowt, good Lord.’”’ Ibeg to share respon- 
sibility here with somebody—lI don’t care who. 
C. C. R. 


Jean Errenne Liorarp (3 8. ix. 473.)—In 
reply to J.’s query, I cannot say “ whether Liotard 
inted life-size portraits in oil while in England”; 
ut I saw in his family in Amsterdam, a few 
years ago, a large room hung round with a con- 
siderable number of life-size crayons (pastel) by 
him, which were full of life: one amongst others 

in a Turkish costume—a portrait of himself. 

P. A. L. 


Dorkine, Surrey (3™ S. xii. 461.) —I have 
the second edition of this work, published 1823, 
by John Timbs. D. D. H. 
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Deartn or Cuartes IT. 8. xii. 264.) —The oon among us, showing 
; in an ancien ister of | the dates of their births and deaths, and a reference to 
following entry occurs i atte the preceding editions in which their respective memoirs 


the Chapel Royal, Whitehall : — | are to be found. Both these add to the utility of this 
« King Charles the 2 { ffebt7 2¢ most useful book. 
168 The Bible by Coverdale, MDXXXV. Remarks on the 


“ Candlemas day being Monday. Bee it remembered Titles ; the Year of Publication; the Preliminary ; the 
that his Maty was seis'd w™ a most violent fit of apo- Water-Marks, &c., wilh Fac-similes, by Francis Fry, 
plexy, w terminated in an intermittent fever, of we" hee F.S.A. (Willis & Sotheran.) 
dyed about 12 the ffriday following, being ffeb. 6".” Mr. Fry, who has devoted so much time and research 

J. Wirxus, B.C.L. | to the history of the earliest English versions of the Serip- 


tures, here presents to Bibliographers a small volume on 
ve Crrrz S. ix. 470.) —I can find 

nothing in Flemish biographies or others (ex- 
cepting Horace Walpole’s Vertue's) Anecdotes 
of Painting) about the said John de Critz, who 
seems, at all events, to have been _ we off _ 
the world, as we see he could bear without flinch- 
ing a royal debt of 2,158/. 13s., “ having been due Charlee BD, PALS. “Gecond 
vnto him a long tyme since in his Mat® greate | revised. (Macmillan.) 
wardrobe.” P. A. L. years ago testimony to the interest of 
— these Essays, in whic . Backni ings his e i 
Couraty S. x. 129.)—“ Couth,” in South | asa professional man, to bene 


Yorkshire, is used in the sense of keen. “ He’s | ledge of abnormal states of mind; and we are glad to 
couth eniff at a bargain,” is a phrase sometimes | see our judgment confirmed by such a recognition of the 
; value of the writer’s labours as is shown by the call fora 


heard. C. C. R. - 

(3" S. xii, 483.) — Your second revised edition of them. 
correspondent A. A. has indeed unearthed a eu- Sports 
riosity. Clearly the ‘prentice-box, or Christmas- (Lockwood & Co.) P , 
box, was so called from piller and malle, spoil-box Between 600 and 700 pages devoted to In-door and 
or polling-box, to contain the spoil or black mail | Out-door Sports, [lustrations of Natural History, Sciew 


levied by them. Mail means rent or tribute, and | tific Recreations, Games of Skill, and Parlour Conjaring, 
profusely illustrated with well-executed woodcuts, make 


is mal in Saxon. It also means a spot, macula, 
mole, but the round tribute could hardly designate | °P © book which any boy will be well pleased to calli 
a halfpenny. Can Minsheu possibly mean that it ; 


date of its composition and publication, peculiarities of 
title-pages, variations in the Dedication, and other mi- 
nutie connected with the Edition, which, illustrated ag 
oy are by fac-similes, make it a very interesting little 
book. 


is a box that “the prentices buy to put money as . 
halfpenny into,” &c., “a Gal. piller, ¢. e. 
pill of pol e, on maille”? The words may be Particulars of price, &c., of the following Book to he cont dices tall 


. . ‘ for that purpose: — 
levied? Can any archwologist tell | Tas Barrie Poets. 70 Vols., by Thos. Park, F.S.A. Published by 
C. A. W. Sharpe, 1815. The vol. containing Milton's * Paradise Lost.” 
Wanted by Mr. E. Walford, 27, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


- out of order. Wasa halfpenny the ’prentice | ccntlemen by whom it is required, whose names and address are gives 
to 


The French expression describing poverty, of anneayemenieaee 
ni sou ni maille,” will help to answer the latter | T= 
part of A. A.’s query. LYDIARD. anted by Mr. Rodert B. Blackader, %, Trinity Square, Southwark, 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


Miscellancous. Oca New Year's Nounen, which will be the First of a New Series 
Pore) of Notes end consisting of 
forty-eight pages, and in addition to st part 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. Tar Unsivensat Aar Catratoous 
Men of the Time: A Dictionary of Contemporaries, con- | will contain, among many other interesting papers — 
P Caricatures of James Ward ot Ipswich. by Mr. Bruce 
taming Notices of Eminent maracters of both Sexes. Churchyard and Fortunatus, by Mr J. Payne C.llier. 
Seventh Edition, revised and brought down to the present George Turberville—a New Year's Gift, by Mr. Bolton Corney. 
Time (Routled re.) Anthony Munday's Maiden of Confolens. by Dr. Rimbault. 
° o™ Lambeth Library and its Librarians, by Afr. William J. Thoms. 


That a work of such obvious popular interest should The Author of” The Cherrie and the Slee.” 
reach a seventh edition, and in due time a seventeenth Inedited Letter of Oliver Cromwell. 
and a seventieth, may well be expected—more especially Mason's Portrait of Gray , 4c. 4c. ‘ 

fresh edi - omnes ¢ ie with hi Ovn Senrrs being now completed, gentlemen who desire 
since every fresh editor seems to vie with his predecessors | mate up their sets ore recommenied to make carly application for amg 
in giving it completeness. Mr.G.H. Townsend, to whom | nwnbers they may require for that purpose,as the numbers on hand matt 


the present edition has been entrusted, has introduced shortly be made up into volumes. Ly 


Li . The ttributed to Prince Eugene. but composed 
into it two entirely new features calculated to enhance | p —y x in Q"—the English version 
S. ¥. 491, and the original Latin in vi. 90. 


its value as a work of general reference, The first ts a , 
8. xi. p. 220, col. if. line from bottom for “78 
read 10.” 


Key to Assumed Names, which is capable of being yet 
further extended ; and the second, a Biographical Index & te registered for 


the subject of Coverdale’s Translation of the Bible, the . 


\ 
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